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SAVINGS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS, 
Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 


Bank, 53 Bowery, southwest corner of Canal Street. 





DEPOSITOKS ase hereby notified thy’ the Thirtieth 
Interest Dividend, at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per 
annum, will be paid or credited on and after July ‘1st, 
on all sums remaining io bark Juvy lst, 1875, for the num- 
ber of ca'endir m nths the sane have been cn depesit. 

Interest not withdriwn wi!l be credited as aun original 
deposit, and entitled to interest from July Ist. Deposits 
ma ‘eo. or before Saturday, July \ th will be -r interest 
fron July ist 

The Bank is open every day for the reception and 
—e of money from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and on 

NDAYS and SATURDAYS, from 10 4. M.to7 P. M 

Bauk books in German, French and English. 


kK. A. QUINTAKD, President. 
Seymour A. Bunce, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 646 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street, 
New York, Juue 20th, 1875. 


Forty-Ninth Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FORTY-NINTH Semi-Annual Dividend to 
Depositors, at the rateof SIX PER CENT. rer annum, 
on all sums (by the rules entitled thereto) remaining on 
deposit on the Ist day of July next, payable on and after 
the third Monday in the month. 

Interest not withdrawn will be credited as principal. 

Deposits will draw interest frcm the Ist of January, 
April, July and October. 

E J. BROWN President. 
EDWAR? SCHELL, Treasnrer. 


C. F. Avvorp, Secretary. 
Scull i at . . . 
Mechanics’ & Traders’ Savings Institution, 
283 Bowery (near Houston Street), N. Y. 
INTEREST NOTICE.—A Dividend at the rate of 
SIX PER CEN’. PER ANNUM, 
has ben declared, and will be crecite1 to depositors July 
Ist, 1875, on all sums entitled thereto, for the six months 
and three months ending June 20th payable on and after 
the third Mond»y in July. Interest not called for will 
remain as @ deposit, drawing intcrest from July Ist. 
Money deposited on or before July 10th (the time limi:ed 
by law), will be entitled to interes from July Ist. 
ALFRED T. CONKLIN, President, 
Haney C. Fisuer, Secretary. 











NEW YORK BANKERS. 
FISK & BHATOH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
ermes 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupens and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. ‘ 


___ FISK & HATCH. 
THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, 1 England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 








(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; deme 


34 Old Bond Street: 
159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 


25 Ladgets Hill; 
219 & 221 Edgware Road ; 
7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


SusscriBed Carrtat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


BRANCH 
OFFICES. ‘ 


Parp-up CaPiTaL_..-- -- £600,000 0 6 
ResErvep Funp -..-.-- £170000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 


Henry Viours East, Esq. 

Anprew Lawrir, Esq. 

Rosgrt Lioyp, Esq. 

Ws. McArruur, Esq., 
Ald., M. P. 

Wa. Macnavceutan, Esq. 


|Joaquin De Manoa Esq, 
|Wittiam Simpson, Esq. 
Jamus E. Vannur, Esq. 
Groner Youna, Esq. 
|Hanay Joun Atxinson, Esq 


Manager: 
Atreep Geonor Kennepy. 


Secrdary—C. J. Worrs. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of C as shall be consid- 
ored consistent With sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients. and every de- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction of any of ite customers, 








——— 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


uncan‘ Sherman & Co., 
BANKERS, 
“‘orner Pine and Nassan Streets, NEW YORK, 


is8Un 
JIROULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATO4, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS. BON2S AND GOLD. 
Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Libera! Arrangements made with Banks and 














Duuners. 
Special Attention paid to Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


COKNER OF WALL STREKT.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 








MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 


CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
PRIVATE BANKING, 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BANKS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
EXPLAINING THE MYSTERI«S OF THE 
STREET; A 


r ; Also, 

A SERIES OF SKETCHES OF THE CHARACTER 
ISTICS OF THE 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF WALL STREET 
72 Pages. Sent free to any address. 

JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW ORK, 


__NEW YORK BANKERS. 





J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Europe and 
California. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 
59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac. 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodlars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 


tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATN AND 
(RELAND. 





H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 
BANEERS, 
49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deahin INVESTMENT Securcires, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


ae Dividends and Coupons Collected..ce 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 

HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 

B. D. SKINNER, 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 
BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
ali principal cities of a 
Open CreJits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Telegraphic Trausfers made. 
CHARLES KNOBLAUUH 
Ceneral Partners........ PAUL LIUHTENSTEIN. - 








Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 
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__NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mazs Lovise Cuanpixr Mov ron, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicnouas : 

**Sr. Nicnoias seems to we, if not the best 

ible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
t one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Lirrze Women’ 
was the most popular book sincs ‘ Uncte Tom’s 
Canty,’ and already one can see that the ‘ E1ient 
Covstns’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Svuaveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that 1 um deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘ Eriaur Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
s Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech and by 
her silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 


J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well, Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Froytisprece, **The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sie Epwix Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Buinxer—set to 
music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St :\ 
by Susan Cooper ; an Article on the M ni- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto sie 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicuoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 








THE ALBION. 











POINT 
Braids, TRACINGS and WOKK BEGUN. Linen Lace; 


LIMOGES, MEDIZVAL und all Fancy 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mure. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Imported prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L.; N.Y. P. O. Box 3527. 

G@ INSTRUCTION BOOKS jm all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. ' 








€an be covered with a yom exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so i iously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i:suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. e only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Stmet, New York. 





HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only tue and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant No disappoint 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 








W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 

Oil 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {;,best; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 


FREDERICK BROWN, 


(Established 1822) 
MPDRTING, 
MANUFACTURING 





$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scrrpyer’s Monrn- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. J’ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
Booxse..ens and PostmastEns. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE REMINGTON WORK 





So na 










THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


AT VIENNA, 1873: 
The Hicuest Ornper or ‘‘ Mepat” AWARDED aT 
THE EXxposiTION. 


No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention THorovon.y Testep and secured 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock sriten, alike on both sides | 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Liour, Smoorn, Nowe ess and Rarip —beat | 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvnasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs, | 

6.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
a superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can b 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam | 


or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whict | 
wmsures uniform length of stitch al any speed, Has our new 
Thread Controller, which allows easy Movement of needle 
bar and prevents injury to thread. 


$.—Consravction most careful and Finteuxp, It is, 
manufactured by the most skil//ul and experrence ( mecha: 
tes at tle celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILivs 


Konrs”* bvumes 


& DISPENSING CHEMIST. 


N. E. Corner Fifth awd Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
“OF 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER'S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN’S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, rom 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP, 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


, ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label, 





BROWN’S 


CORRESPONDENTS. 





| S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 


| G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 
| E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 


N. Y¥. New Yorks Vtlice NO. 6 MADISON SQUAR> | 


SAVORY & MOORE, | 
143 New Bond Street, W. | 
- LONDON, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


12 Aldersgate St., E. C. | 
37 Newgate St., E. C. 
21 Johannis Strasse, 


2 Avenue de I’ Opera. 


The attention of Druggtsts and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application. 





- MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-Hand and Mlisfit 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


MATTINGS, &c., very 


CHEaP, at the old place, 


412 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORE. 


' (SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
I” Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge, gry \ 


te 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “ Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


« It will be a hardened novel reader who sha] not find 
this story bright and fresh.”— Nation, New York. 


«A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


‘*He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ° 
-Galaxy Magazine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author m 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.””— Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - = $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justiu McCarthy, - 1 00 


fHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, - . - - - - 10 


LADY JUDITH, by Justin McCarthy, - 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 





RECENT NOVELS 
Ought weto Visit Her, - - $100 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 1 00}- 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,- - 100 
Susan Fielding, - - = 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - cs = «= Oe 


Either of the above sent py mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadwav. New York. 

‘‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875>? 





It I8 THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it. 
IT GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines,’’— Hepress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mazazine. 
“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phia- 
waphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitan: for 


———- |the year 1875?! 





Subscribe at Once. 
It ean be hid with either “Harper’s Weekly” or 
“Harper’s Bazar.” or * Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ The 
altion” tor Skvin Dotianrs per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 








NEW YORK. 


EDUCATION. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at veRY MODERATE CHARGES. ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder-The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).—-Hreav Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
Sen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—PRinciPat ° 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 
For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
SepremBer Isr. 


CRARLIERX INSTITUTE, 


108 WEST 59th STREET. 

On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils pre red for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, ientific 





Rev. H. F, 





Schools. Independent de ment for College preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. odern languages, es —_ 
™m 


man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Large 1 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, ete. 


THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per annuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location. Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, 
MUSIC and DRAWING. 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 








ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Address Mas. N. W. DeMUNN. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. SOHN, 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N-Y, 





Tuis INSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. very effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Moa- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Terms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175. 


Music, Forgign Lanauaces anp Drawina FORM 
A CHARGES 
For further information apply to the Moruex SuPrnios 


Convent of Mercy, Gurexaven, 
RENSSELAER CUUN | Y, N. Y. 


MOUNT WASHINGTON 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

40 Washington Square (South,) N. Y., 
GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares pupils of all ages for Business or Colleze. 

Ten Students en College from this Institute n 

June last. te French, German, Spanish, 

Mathematics, and all English Branches thoroughly 

taughti o Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Post 

Graduate Departments. : 
Se ci at Book and at the Institute. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts ; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 








RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 


Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpine Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 
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NEW YORK, SATU 


Change, Decline, Decay. 








BY ALGf&RNON SYDNEY LOGAN. 


Why wander bone strewed fields to meditate 

‘nm human mutability? Why rove 

O'er sites of cites now depopniate 

To feel how all things toward Destruction muve ? 

Why muse on wormy, mould-filled skulls to prove 

How beanty, hope, joy, life speed fast away ? 

An eye averted which did beam with love, 

A single frown —a smile but yesterday — 

More than all empires dead, speak change, decline decay. 





(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 
THE LAST JEST OF EOLF. 


{ Concluded trom our last.] 

What memory of the past could rival the joys of 
her new life? Frequently the two had hungered 
when food was scarce at home, and found their rags 
an insufficient protection from the north wind; now 
she had the costliest garments, and every desire was- 
gratified. Between her aud the gentle wife of Earl 
Percy grew a love more full and tender than that she 
felt for Eolf. For though the buy would have given 
his life to please her, he could never have gained her 
whole heart. There is a love possessed only by a 
good and loving woman whose delicate softness in- 
spires a devotion in children as none other can. This 
it was that linked Edith to her foster-mother; and but 
for this, like a bud that is concealed from the light, 
the more beautiful phase of her nature might never 
have been known. And she was happy; and there 
was indeed now laughter and prattle in the castle. But 
it was otherwise with Eolf. There was none to fill 
the place in his heart that Edith had possessed. At 
home he was regarded as an unnecessary nuisance and 
a misfortune. Circumstances fostered the feeling of 
exclusive affection which had been growing in his 
heart, and he felt less than ever able or desirous of 
associating with the younger children. When Gib, in 
consequence of receiving a blinding kick in the eye 
from the struggling urchin, permitted him to escape, 
and indeed expedited his departure by propulsion with 
his own foot, Eolf ran to the family resorts in the 
woods where Edith would be likely to fly if she follow- 
ed a course with reference to her captor similar to his 
own. He slept in the wood; aud before the sun he 
rose, and continued his search, At night he went 
home for food. But all the day he wandered through 
brake and brier, in vain endeavouring to find his host 
Edith. He would climb hills that tried the streng-th 
of men, his little heart filled with the hope that from 
the crest he should see some trace of her. Then he 
would look around over the desolate valleys and call 
her name, and listen long for the answer that never 
came. He penetrated the scrub of tangled forests, and 
there, in the stillness which mayhap had never before 
been broken by a human voiee, he cried, “Edith, 
Edith!” until his piping voice broke with the grief of 
his heart. He would despair, and sit down in the 
midst of a wide heath crying and sobbing until a kind 
of desperation possessed him, when he would jump up, 
and run along hopelessly frightening the timid rab- 
bits to their burrows with his blubbering. The exer- 
cise preserved his health from the effects of this un- 
natural sorrow; yet maybe his mind became affected, 
and his love was but a madness. 

One day Eolf’s mother said to Gib, “ Eolf eats and 
grows, but does nothing but hunt and rave after 
Balder’s child.” Gib kept awake until Eolf wandered 
in at night, and said to him, ‘To-morrow, Eolf, go 
you to the woods, »nd bring in dead boughs, and pile 
them agatnst the hut right up to the eaves.” When 
Gib returned from work the next night and found no 
wood piled he was vexed, and again sat up yawning. 
Gib loved to sleep after his work, and remaining awake 
annoyed him even more than Eolf’s disobedience; so 
when the child came into the hut, Gib seized him by 
the hair and beat him, and told him he should fare 
worse if the next night a stack of wood was not 
found. 

But he never touched his son again; for when Eolf 
was free he went out of the door, and no more passed 
in. From that time he lived totally in the woods and 

was a savage. He understood how to make fire, and 
grew cunning the trapping of bird and beast for food. 
When winter came he made faggots, and drew them 
| before his cavern, burying himself in moss and leaves, 
and fur and feathers. He became brown with ex- 
posure to the weather; and his fair hair, all tangled 
and ragged, descended about his shoulders. As years 
passed and he grew, his aspect became still more 
strange and formidable, so that he was regarded with 
fear and dread throughout all that country. In the 


ar 


-|lieved he could speak none other. 


most diverse places and times he would suddenly ap- 
pear and seare tavelers by rushing to them, staring in 
their fares, and as suddenly disappear with a wild cry 
of despair. If, seeing him at a distance, they spurred 
on their horses to avoid him, he would pursue, and 
when he found it impossible to overtake them he 
would stretch his arms towards them, crying ina 


-|piteous tone of supplication, “ Edith, Edith !” He was 


never heard to say any word but this, and it was be- 
When the earl 
heard of this and found that it was Gib’s son, he or- 
dered that the lad should be captured and treated 
kindly, yet with restraint whilst his madness lasted. 
Also he took suwh precaution that Edith ney >r heard 
a word that should make her remember with sorrow 
the playmate of her childhood. But it was found im- 
possible to catch Eolf; his cunning and agility de 
feated the greatest efforts of those sent to capture him; 
indeed these efforts were not very great, for the poor 
rascals, tilled with superstitious dread of the “ wild 
man,” were well content when he ran away from them. 
His strange appearance added greatly to the terror his 
habits inspired. With the skins of rabbits, squire!s and 
a wolf he had contrived a covering for his body which 
protected him effectualiy fiom the rain and frost, but 
gave him a terrible likeness to the beast and fiend he 
was by most supposed to be. And, but that he wor- 
shipped a being of infinite grace and sweetness instead 
of a thing of evil, he was a fiend. ‘There was no love 
or feeling in him but one. The changing seasons, the 
flowers, the starry heavens, the song of birds, never 
stirred a fibre of his heart. What were the golden 
valleys, what the purple Inlls and thesilver rivulets, to 
him? In the valleys he found not Edith, from the 
hills he could see but the desolate empty world, in 
the water he saw but the retlection of his own sad 
weird face. All, all was barren, cold, dead lifeless- 
ness to him. 

And now Edith was grown tall and womanly, and 
her heart was old enough to choose out of the whole 
world one being for its devotion. And she loved 
Brown Harold. But deep and fond and pure as was 
her love, it was notexclusive; she was not mad, Every 
thing of beauty appealed to her gentle nature. Every 
phase of life excited her sympathy. The love for her 
foster-mother, whose gentleness and sweet simplicity 
she shared, was not diminished because she loved 
Brown Harold more. Many a wooer had she; for the 
fame of her beauty amiability spread all over the land, 
Even the King’s son sought her hand, but she gave it 
to Brown Harold, the poorest of her lovers, and so 
made him the richest, Neither the earl nor his lady 
was quite pleased with her election; they would have 
had her marry a prince; but when they found how 
truly these two loved each other, they refrained from 
saying or doing anything which might cloud Edith’s 
happiness, and with a somewhat rueful joy the noble 
foster-parets betrothed them and beheld their glad- 
ness, 

I tell you what, my fellow fools, we have reason to 
be thankful our senses are no better than they are. It 
would have banished the smile from sweet Edith’s 
cheek, as she listened to her lover singing beneath her 
window, to have seen afar off a mad savage standing 
up to his knees in the wet ferns upon the waste, look- 
ing round about in the moonlight to see if she were 
there, and to have heard the poor wretch crying from 
his lonely miserable heart, “ Edith, Edith !” 

One night when Eolf crawled from his burrow he 
smelt smoke, and beheld a tongue of flame flickering 
in the distance. He walked towards it; it increased, 
and the smoke grew lurid. He passed the confines uf 
a park, and presently found before him a_ blazing 
castle. The castle was ancient, and unlike the castles 
we build now. It had no bayle and no outer work, save 
the fosse and barbacan. At each cornerstood a tower 
five stories high, and each was clothed in green ivy. 
The fosse, filled by a natural spring, was broad and 
deep; yet of what avail was the water that flowed 
around the blazing pile? Except one of the four 
towers the whole building was in flames. A group of 
deeply engrossed people stood before Eolf. They were 
not looking at the castle, but at the earl, who was 
kneeling over a charred body. 

“It is his wife,” said one. 

“No,” replied another; “it is the Lady Edith.” 

“Edith ? shouted Eolf, bursting through the crowd. 

* No, no,” cried Brown Harold, who, too, was be— 
side the body; “itis not she. Edith is still in the 
castle !” and he sprang to his feet, and rushing to the 
barbacon would have plunged into the fire but that 
hands restrained him. At that instant a piercing 
shriek issued from the uppermost casement in the tower 
which yet remained untouched by the fire, whilst for 
the time a figure was seen standing there ‘Then it dis- 
appeared, and after the scream with which the crowd 
beneath had echoed that from above, only the roaring 
of flames, the crackling of timbers, and the hiss of em- 
bers falling in the moat were heard. The voice was 
still, Probably she—either the wife or child of the 
earl—was suffocated by the smoke now issuing freely 
from the casement. All were silent in presence of the 





tragedy taking place within two hundred feet of them, 


but which they were powerless to prevent. The fosse. ” 
was twenty yards broad and the lowest aperture in the 
tower, thirty feet above the water’s edge. The means 
of access by the drawbridge and through the hall was 
impracticable ; a furnace forty yards through, must be 
penetrated to reach it. For now the fire was eating in- 
to the lower chamber of the tower, and through the ar- 
row-slits the smoke spurted out. Presently another 
rending scream from the tower was heard, and the fig- 
ure was seen standing on the crenelated top. 

Then answered Kolf : “ Edith, 1 come !” 

He plunged into the moat, and like a cat he scaled 
the face of the tow:r, clinging by toe and finger, and 
tooth tothe ivy, But the ivy had little hold upon the 
centre of the wall and broke beneath him, frail as he 
wis; he contrived to get his fingers in an arrow-slit, 
and hanging there, cast his eyes to the right and to the 
left for some better support than the fragile ivy. The 
smoke issuing from the arrow-slit to which he held 
would render climbing above it abortive ; and the 
opening through which he was to enter, was yet twenty 
feet higher. He again grasped the ivy, and worked 
oblquely upwards, until by this means he reached a 
buttress that ran up against the corner of the edifice, 
Here the irregularities of the surface were greater, 
and not only afforded the ivy a firmer hold, but present- 
ed some kind of sealing assistance. Kolt rapidly as- 
cended and passed the level of the casement; then he 
quitted the buttress, and quickly jerked himself 
towards the centre. As the ivy broke he descended, 
but every fresh hold brought him nearer to the centre, 
and at length he threw himself in the aperture of the 
thick wall. Through this the smoke that poured, was 
no longer black, but red and scorching. The means of 
communication between the chambers was by hatches 
in the floors and ladders between. When Eolf had en- 
tered the chamber he could see the chinks in the floor 
by the fire beneath, and through the opening from the 
lower chamber, a flame was shooting upwards to the 
one above, and licking the ladder. Through that flame 
and up the crackling ladder he must go. Closing his 
eyes against the stinging smoke, he rushed forward, 
His foot struck something ; and he stumbled and fell 
upon the very edge of the hatch. It was the door of 
the hatch against which he stumbled, and the door clos- 
ing with his fall, shut down the flame. fe sprang up 
the ladder and found his way from chamber to chamber 
instinctively, until presently he beheld the glowing sky 
through the last remaining opening above him. And 
then he stood upon the leaded roof, Cowering in a 
corner, appalled and stupefied by the fate which seemed 
inevitable, was Edith—Kdith no longer a child, yet 
still Edith, ZZe knew it was she. Had he been blind, he 
should haveknown that. Ay, though a swallow be for- 
saken and left to wither in solitude, it will find its way to 
the South, and think you it knows not when it has 
reached the goal? Altered! liow can jthe thing we 
worship, alter beyond our knowledge? Ye who find 
your God in the oak, know ye Him not in the lightning 
that strikes it to the earth? What nad this Kolf pic- 
tured his Edith but a being of infinite grace and beau- 
ty? and there in the corner Jay that being of infinite 
grace and beauty. He threw bimself beside her and 
buried his face in her bosom, murmuring her name 
again and again. Until she heard his voice and felt 
his head upon her breast, Edith knew not that help 
was at hand. At once it aroused her from her dull 
apathy ; but to what knowledge? Did she recognise 
Kolf? Did she know who had braved fire and death 
for her? A cry of joy came from her lips, and she 
threw her arms about the panting boy’s neck, and for 
one instant in his life, Kolf felt rapture. 

But harken, ye who love a good joke and can laugh 
at the agony of fools, hearken to this excellent quip: 
as her head dropped fainting upon the madman s neck, 
she said,“ Harold—my Harold!” olf was dull at 
reading riddles then. His dull wit was not capable of 
finding the point of this excellent joke for a while ; and 
as he held his beloved in his arms, a vague wonder fill- 
ed his mind, that he should be called Harold who fbe- 
lieved his name to be Eolf, But the recollection of 
him they had called Harold, who bad attempted to rush 
into the burning hall, came upon him, and with it a dim 
perception of the fact which in all his thoughts of her, 
had never entered his imagination. Cannot you 
imagine what a comical frenzy filled the wretch’s heart 
as he said to himself, “ She knows me not, she loves me 
not! Another is to her what she is to me, and [—I 
alone am fogotten?” He arose to his feet and took 
her up in his arms, and with a strength we young ones 
know not, he leapt on the parapet of the tower, and held 
her before him in the full light of the fire below. Ile 
looked at this creature for whom every action of his 
body, every thought of his mind, had been spent. She 
was Edith still, so fair, so beautiful, yet not his—his 
Edith no more. What symbol was there for him in the 
pale cold shadow of death that invested the worshipped 
being in his arms? Had he found her but to know 
that he had more surely lost her? J orever she was 
dead to him, Dead, dead! Yet now sxe lay against 
his breast as she had lain before ; this was happiness ? 
Why should he not so die, and feel no more the pangs 
































































of consciousness! He looked down iuto the pit of 
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THE ALBION. 














flame. He had but to incline his body a few inches, 
and who would separate him from his beloved? No 
‘more vain yearning, and despairiug lonely unlovedness. 
Why should he not forget her one word “ Harold,” and 
in the utter happiness of union perish? Ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho! This fellow was born a fool, and educated 


| The earl eame to the bedside of the wild man, the|his utmest tenderness regarded them, doing nothing 
madman, the beast, and said ; which might not harmonise with them and every- 
“1 would repay thee, if it is possible, for what thou|thing that could soothe her or give her pleasure. One 
hast done. ‘Tell me what I can give thee.” day she said to him: ; 
Eolf answered, ‘‘Edith.” “ Eolf, I know not how I could live without thee.” 
The earl frowned, but the good woman who nursed} But when she gave him at night her hand to kiss, 


himself into a madman, as we have shown, and the result| Eolt took him aside, and whispered to him that Eolf was|it was as the mistress gives her hand to a slave, and 


of both was, he could not forget when he wished. 
When he turned his eyes from the tempting flames be- 
low, to the face of the girl in his arms, it seemed to him 


as if she was but sleeping there a child, as she hadjshall live with us in the fine new castle I am building, 


slept on that last night, when they had taken her from 


him ; and upon his memory came the words she whis- 
pered before she closed har eyes: “Kolf, wilt thou 


make me a daisy chain to-morrow?” and how, when he 
had answered her “‘ Yes,” she had kissed him and said 
it would make her happy. 
strength failed him; he tottered on the wall. 


time in his life and said, “ 1 will make thy chain.” 


A few moments in this man’s lifetime comprised more 


emotions and perils than happen to another in sixty 
years. 


utes the fire had been eating its way upwards, and 
fames now curled through the casement by which he 


had entered, and the beams in the roof of that chamber|er a8 of old, nay, with a love grown deeper and stronger 


were splitting and spluttering in the heat. Eolf had 
no plan of escape; all that entered his mind was that he 
would, And to descend as he had ascended was the 
means he at once essayed. His eager haste had made 
him omit to close the succeeding traps after him as he 
ascended, and the flames having overcome the first, 
there was no impediment to the smoke, which now 
belched up through the hole he must descend by. Into 
this cloud, and down the ladder into the first chamber, 
he slid and scrambled, careful only that Edith should 
suffer no contusion. The necessity for air forced him to 
the easement. A brisk wind swept the face of the tow- 
er,and enabled him to gasp afew mouthfuls of air. 
Again he rushed into the smoke and descended. The 
current of smoke scorched his face as he entered the 
second apartment. He thought of Edith, and as he 
stood at the casement he tore the still saturated furs 
from his body, and wrapped them about the girl. He 
lifted her upon his shoulder, and once more groped to 
the hatch, and got his feet upon the ladder. Half-way 
down he stopped. The heat was fearful. 
his eyes. The lower part of the ladder was burning; 
jets of fiame were flickering from the floor, and a shaft 
of flame and sparks rising through the trap. It was 
impossible to descend there. He began to reascend. 
The ladder crumbled and slipped sideways; still he 
clung to it, and with the next step put his hand upon 
the edge of the hole above. The ladder crumbled 
again, and with his weight slipped entirely from under 
him, falling and throwing up a thousand embers. 
hung for a moment by one hand—for one moment—and 
then fell. Then in some way, though how God who 
ided him only knows, he got to the casement with 
dith, thrust himself through, and holding her against 
his breast, flung himself back downwards into the moat, 
and in that position by a mercy he fell into the water, 
so that Edith was saved. ‘The water split open Kolf’s 
naked back, as neatly as a flesher runs his whittle down 
ahart’s back; that was a fine thing to bring bim back to 
life, and make him forget his burns! Not until they 
dragged him from the water, with her he still held in 
= arms, did consciouness kindly consent to leave 

m. 

O you clowns! you don’t deserve a fool. You can’t 
eppreciate afunny story unless it be seasoned with fire 
aud blood. But I’ll make you laugh for fun’s sake be- 
fore I’ve done. Bring me a horn. 

This is what the chatterbox told Eolf, as he lay on his 
litter, and when his consciousness, after some weeks’ 
absence, returned to him. When the Lady Kdith re- 
covered from her shock, which was speedily—for she 
was a strongand a healthy girl—she suffered one still 

reater. She heard that her gentle foster mother was 

urned and dead. ‘Then the earl bade her prepare for 
a yet greater ordeal, and told her that Brown Harold 
was no more. 

“No, oh no; it cannot be!” cried Edith. 
saved me. 
too.” 

“He saved thee ?” said the Earl. 

“Yes, yes. I held him in these arms upon the tower 
top, and in the moat.” 

Then the earl buried his face in his hands for some 
ee in thought or grief, and when he raised it, he 
Bid: 

“For all that, he perished by the tire. 
he sustained then have been fatal since.” 

For some time Edith was inconsolable; 
the earl drew her to him, and said: 


“I, too, have lost. Be thou my comfort, and let thy 


A] 


“ He 
Had he perished, I must have perished 


The injuries 


but one day 


His fheart was touched ; his 
And then 
he regained his strength as he kissed her for the last|clothes, such as never before he had worn. 


Five minutes had not elapsed from the time of| old was dead, and Fdith forgetting him; might not her 
entering the tower by the casement to the time he re-|0ld love for the companion of her childhood return? In 
entered it by the upper hatch. But in that five min-|his new clothes, and with his light hair kempt, might 


He opened 


Eolf| for the utterance of one word, and now he could find 


mad ; then the anger vanished from the earl’s brow, and 
compassion was there as be said : 
“Yes, yes, my poor boy, you shall have Edith; you 


he knew how much, how little, her words implied. 
She, too, was delighted to think he was recovering 
from his madness, and once or twice put him to trial. 
She spoke of Brown Harold, of his bravery in rescu- 
ing her, and of his death, and Eolf said, ‘ Brown Har- 
old was brave,” and never contradicted her or tried to 
put her right. Why should he? Would anything 
transfer to him, an ugly fool, the love she held for 
one handsomer than he had ever been? Would she 
love him more, because she loved Harold less? But 
earl’s considerate care had provided for him brave|sometimes when Edith sat alone, pensive and sad, 
No single| when the earl was away and she seemed destitute of 
garment of thonged skins, but hose, and a jerkin like-|a loving heart, in whose shelter she could forget her 
wise. As he stepped into the sun in those fine things,/great sorrow, Eolf, watching her, felt his heart beat 
the wildest dreams filled his imagination. Brown Har-|high, and the yearning came upon him to snatch her 
into his arms and to say, “ Edith, my heart’s love, I 
am the Eolf who was thy first love, with whom thou 
wanderedst years ago. i am Eolf, who for thee lost 
my manliness and beauty and strength and health 
and reason. ‘Tell me of thy trouble, and let me com- 
fort thee as my heart prompts.” But the first move- 
ment of his body set the bells a-tinkling, and he said 
to himself, “No, Iam a born fool, and must live and 
die accursed.” 


The earl was selfish, as men are, and seeing Edith 
on his return in the evening, with the cheerful smile 
she assumed to give him pleasure, he was qvite con- 
tent, and ate and drank and hunted as of old. He 
saw not that Edith’s cheek was pale and thin, and 
Edith. For one moment Eolf could not move; the next,|knew not how for long hours she brooded over her 
he ran forward and called her name. He was elose|love for Brown Harold. But the tool did: and fre- 
upon her before she was conscious of his presence, but| quently his face, as he looked at the earl, wore a look 
when turning she saw him, she screamed and clung|that was net comic. One day the fool found Edith 
tight to her foster-father, as if for protection. The earl} with a curl of brown hair in her lap and her face 
twisted himself between them, raising his hand; but he|buried in her hands. Eolf would have crept away 
had no need to strike, Holf had received his blow.| unseen but for his cursed bells. Edith raised her head 
Edith feared him, and shrunk away as if he had been ajand beckoned to him. He knelt beside her. 
viper. Eolf cowered on the turf as though he had been! “Thou must not tell my kind father that I am so 
whipped into subjection like a hound. The earl dropped | foolish; but O, Eolf, I did iove Harold so.” 
his hand, and taking Eolf kindly by the shoulder, said : As Earl Percy slept that night there came one in 


_ “This is the poor boy I told you about; he is per-|110 dark and knelt upon his throat, and the point of a 
“eotly barmless and good.’ , ee knife pricked the flesh of his breast. Hot breath was 
Edith looked up at him with tears of pity in her (1 his face, and these words were whispered in his 
eyes, and boldly taking Kolf’s hand in hers as she}... 
said : «ww * ” 
“Tam weak and easily frightened. Thou must not) « nag no ee — ? 
startle me again. I want one to protect me, and} « Where is he ?” ieee 
give me courage. Thou shalt stop with me whilst] «pare that knife from my breast.” 
my father is away, and amuse me—wilt thou ?” “ Where is he 2” . 
For nine years Eolf had not used his tongue but “3 esanet Senstihn* 


“ Where 13 he ?” 


“ Burned.” 
“ Where is he, liar ?” 


and be ever beside her.” 

Kolf snatched his hand and pressed it to his lips, and 
sank back exhausted, for he was still weak. But with 
the prospect of being near his beloved Edith once more, 
he rapidly reeovered strength; so that in a few weeks 
be was suffered to walk in the sunshine alone. The 


he not look, when health returned to him, handsome 
even as Harold Brown? Might they not love each oth- 


with the years that had passed? He saw a man lead- 
ing a gaily caparisoned horse, and him he followed until 
horse and servant stood upon a grassy slope, before the 
house wherein the earl lived whilst his new castle was 
a-building. Eolf waited, trembling ; perhaps this was 
her steed, and now he should see her. In one supposi- 
tion he right, for presently from the door there came the 
earl, all prepared for riding, and upon his arm clung 


The mus- 
moved, and the earl burst into 
laughter loud and long; and when Eolf looked at him 


no expression for the thoughts in his soul. 
cles of his face 


in astonishment, he laughed again t= pnegl 
> « ° “ } ? 
“He has the drollest face 1 ever beheld,” said the} (nrc wie thou too! 


earl. “He’s a born fool. This very day I will get a 
set of bells for him, and he ‘shall be my zany hence- 
forth.” 

Eolf was stupefied and bewildered. He could un- 
derstand nothing then! Why did his face move one 
with terror and another with mirth? Why was he 
pitied and compassionated like a miserable dog? It 
was not until he had seen his face in a brook that he 
knew how frightful he was; with what comic lines 
sand dimples those burning embers and blazing beams 
had covered his face. He was frightened of himself, 
land shrunk from the reflection; then, as he ventured 
again to look, and saw the expression of his face, he 
laughed— laughe! for the first time—laughed ten 
|times louder and longer than the earl. I tell you it 
makes one laugh to find for the first time in your life 
that you are a fool instead of a man; that God’s put 
you bere for men to laugh at and women to pity; to 
know that you are fit for nothing amongst men but 
to wear bells. 

Something else made Eolf laugh before long. He 
found out that he was just coming to his senses, and 
that he had been stark mad ali his life. When he 
made faces and beat people with his bauble, and 
| shouted and laughed, folks said: “ It’s pleasant to see 
'what kind treatment can do. Here art thou, who 
| wast as mad as a dog, getting quite sensible and like 
other human beings. If thou couldst only get that 
‘idea out of thy head that thou savedst the Lady 

Edith, thou wouldst be all right !” 
| Yes, indeed, this Eolf was coming to his senses. All 
jday long he saug and capered and laughed, making 
the whole house merry with his antics. ven the 
|Lady Edith smiled at some of his tricks, and this 
| pleased the earl greatly. But he pleased her in other 
ways, for he would be absent for hours, and return 


“ Where is he ?” 

“Under the care of my brother in Kent.” 

“Rupert? Now if thou liest thou diest.” 

“ Rupert.” 

“Give me thy ring. 
inch, and thou diest.” 

The knee was removed from the earl’s throat, and 
presently the knife from his breast; but when he 
moved the point returned. So he lay back, and no 
sound told him that he was not still threatened. He 
prayed for daylight, and when it came and showed 
him no foe, be sprang from his bed and summoned 
his household. Eolf was missing. Whilst his men 
armed themselves at his direction, and one went for 
horses, he questioned, but could learn nothing to 
prove that his night attacker was Eolf. Only Edith 
had heard him. He had whispered into her chamber, 
“T go to complete thy daisy chain.” More she knew 
not. 
“ Where is my horse ?—quick !” 
“Sire, the stables are empty.” 


So! Now, move but an 














On the earl’s mare Eolf sped noiselessly over the 
green grass, taking no course save that which the 
horse, and which seemed to tend away from the 
starting point. When the morning came he saw a 
cowherd, and to him he rode up and asked in which 
direction lay Kent. The herdsman looked at the 
mare all speckled with flecks of foam, and then at the 
fool in his motley, and asked, 

“Whom dost thou seek ?” 

“That matter doesn’t concern thee. Tell me how 
I may get to Kent.” 

The herdsman patted the mare’s neck, and coming 
beside Eolf said : 


“Oh, you can keep your secret if you like, and I 


father’s love in part fill the place of that which is no| with such flowers from wood and heath as she most| can keep mine ; and so we may both part.” 


more.” 
Then she took bis hand, and pressing it, she said: 
“We will botb struggle to forget, my father.” 





loved. She used to say how curious it was that he} “Tt is no secret ; I do but seek my brother, who is 
should know what flowers she liked. He watched|a falconer there.” 


her face and seemed to divine her thoughts, and with! “Well, I have no secret neither, for I know not the 
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way to Kent ; but my father, who cuts wood on the! “We are eleven to twelve ; think you I will trust | station, whose duty it would have been to have laid it 


hill, knows. We will ask him.” 


somewhat similsr apprehensions regarding him. 


the wood ; then he said : 


baron, who lives in the castle up there.” 

Eolf pulled his horse’s rein. 

“[ pay no mail to your master,” he said, and dig- 
ging his heels into the mare’s side he jerked her round, 
and in another moment would have been half down 
the hill, but that the cowherd had slipped his knife 
under the saddle-girth. A moment sufficed for the 
mare to slip the rider from her back, and Eolf found 
himself on his back with the herdsman upon him, 
holding him by the throat, and shouting for help. 
When Eolf was secure between four or five lusty 
woodmen, the herdsman laughed and said : 

“The mare will get home safe ; she knows the road 
between this and :Earl Percy’s well enough, I trow. 
Why, thou fool, that mare was our young master’s, 
and before he gave it to the earl, he rode day after day 
upon it, to see his lady-love, the earl’s daughter. 
Thou wilt be hanged for this jest, my fine fellow.” 

But hanged he was not ; for Brown Harold’s kins- 
men, when they heard all Eolf had to tell, fed him, 
gave him wine, covered his motley with a chain han- 
berk, and his striped legs with greaves, put a mace in 
his hand for a bauble, and set him on a brave horse. 
Then Brown Ilarold’s brothers arrayed themselves in 
proof, and placing thefffool amongst them rode into 
Kent ; but night fell upon them before they had ar 
rived at their journey’s end ; and as they could find 
neither their road nor one to guide them to it, they 
tethered their horses, and made a fire on a hill’s side. 
They set pickets, and of these Eolf was one. He 
knew every sound of the night, and his ear and eye 
had long sought in the dark. He was the first who 
heard the jingling of arms and ecaparisons far down 
below in the hollow. but before he gave the alarm, 
he hurried down the hill until he found himself m the 
road they had lost. He listened. The jingling be- 
came more distinct. Like a hind he ran forward 
along the road, and finding it wound upwards, be kept 
aiong its course until he beheld on one side the glim- 
mer of the fire. When his friends heard his tidings 
they broke green boughs from the trees, and gathered 
brake, which was wet with dew and threw them 
on the fire. Then they mounted their horses and fol- 
lowed Eolf, who led them into the road ; and there 
they halted. As yet none but Eolf could hear a 
sound, and some were inclined to mistrust him. But 
he bade them follow him, and post themselves where 
they might lie in ambush, and attack with advantage 
the party, if it proved to be of their foes. So they 
ascended the hill still farther, until they came to a 
part where Eolf, who was on foot, bade them advance 
with care. Ethelbert, the brother of Harold, said if 
the place were dangerous for them, they might make 
it still more perilous for others. So he got from his 
horse, and others with him, and they examined the 
spot carefully. The road was cut in the chalk-hill ; 
on one side was nothing but afew bushes between it 
and the precipitious hill-side ; on the other a fir-wood 
ascended. Then Ethelbert ordered his little troop in 
this wise ; six stout men he made to lie down in the 
fern by the rvacside, and under the firs, with their 
drawn swords beside them, and their crossbow bolts 
upon the spring. The horses of these were tied up in 
the wood. ‘Two skilled horsemen he posted, so that 
they might attack the troop in their rear, and another 
with himself stationed themselves upon the road above 
the footmen. Eolf sas allowed to fight as he pleased, 
so that he came not between the horsemen. hese 
arrangements were made so well and speedily, that 
the rattle of the accoutrements were but just audible 
when Ethelbert took his position. Then they waited, 
listening to the approaching party, each man shiver- 
ing with excitement, and hopeful that those who ap- 
proached were foes, and would fight. Presently Eolf 
brought word that the party numbered twelve, and 
shortly after an owl hooted. ‘That was the signal that 
the party had passed the foremost men. The advanc. 
ing horsemen were laughing and jesting, but when 
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the honor of Brown Harold’s gaoler ? 


He | sang, and the bolt crashed through helm and corselet.| Now all these officials, in the natural course of 
kept close to Eolf’s side, and said little until they |The horses durst not move, for the dread of the hill-| their duties, would have 


were within sound of the axe, and at the outskirt of side and of the clattering steel before and behind! put the ¢ 


i ‘ them, but reared and plunged in answer to the spur ;/ the Fort-adjutant mislaying the first requisition, and the 
“My father is cutting wood for our master thejand the horsemen, knowing not but that the foes were | Gommandant, when another one came in, in a fit’ of ab- 


jamongst them, were bewildered. The foremost suc- 
cveded in charging forwards ; but the whirling ball of 
|Ethelbert’s mace struck the head of Earl Percy’s 
|horse and felled him, and he who rode beside was 
turned from his course, and leaped down the hill, And 
the footmen, grasp'ng their swords in both hands, 
clove atthe horsemen; whilst they, not knowing 
friend from foe, struck madly about them, goading 
‘their horses with their spurs, and striking them with 
|the butts of their swords ; then the harrassed beasts 
‘turned this way and that, and sprang forward like 
;mad things, some of them falling on swords, and 
jothers leaping down the declivity, but few passed 
|scatheless from the battle-place. 

| Ha,ha, ha! That’s woke you up, has it, you blood- 
and thunder-loving scullions? You want to know 
how many were killed, why Earl Perey was spared, 
and how they wrested Brown Harold from Rupert 
@Anjou. Ah, well; ask Siewald at the door there ; 
he fought in the tight, and knows ; but I shall tell no 
more—that’s my humor. But Eolf took a lover to 
his own love—there’s a jest fot you!—and what did 
he get for his pains? Did she notice crooked, maimed, 
burned Eolf, whilst beautiful Brown Harold held her 
in his arms? Did he feel that happiness which at- 
tends all doing of good? Why, don’t I laugh—ha, 
ka !—till I ery with my laughter? and can any one 
laugh who isn’t happy? Tm to take off my servant’s 
livery—these merry bells and all—and I’m to live 
well, and die fat. For I’ve brought your master 
home from captivity, and restored him to the loveliest, 
sweetest, gentlest lady that lives. 

And now that she is happy, what need she of a 
fool ? What need has the sweet bird that skims over 
the golden cloud of the beast that crawls wearily 
under its black shadow ? Hark, hark! They are 
toasting the bride, and that rippling music is her 
laugh, Listen, listen! The sweev bird sings. 


In the name of | before the General, from whom, approved of or other- 
The two ascended the slope ; Eolf not without fear God and chivalry, at them, mengZof mine!” Then 


that his guide was dishonest, and his companion with the cross-bowmen yelled, and the strings of their bows 


|sence, lighting his pipe with the second. The Barrack- 


|ed, sent in a third requisition, which happened to arrive 








| wise, it would then have returned through the same 
{stages to the Barrack-master. 


complicated matters;- 
omplication was greatly increased by the 


master waited patiently for some time, and then, won- 
dering at the silent contempt with which his not very 
extravagant demand for one brass cock had been treat- 


at the garrison office just after tae first had turned up 
under the Fort-adjutant’s nose. 

‘* Halloa!” soliloquised that intelligent young officer, 
“here’s old Barracky wants two brass cocks.’’ Then 
clothing his thoughts in more official language, he thus 
addressed the Commandant, who sat at the opposite 
side of the table : 


‘Here are two requisitions from the Barrack-master, 
sir, for two brass cocks, dated different days.” 

The Commandant took the requisitions, and looked at 
them very sternly. 

“Why the devil can’t he send in one requisition for 
the two?” he irascibly remarked, as if he had detected 
and nipped in the bud a fearful conspiracy, with intent 
to defraud. 

The Fort-adjutant, stifling a glimmering which just 
then dawned upon him, that he himself might have mis- 
laid the original requisition, diverted the current of 
questions the Commandant was about to put, by stating 
that the Barrack-master was an “awful ass.” This 
opinion the Commandant not only indorsed, but added 
that he was a ‘“d 1 fool,” as he scribbled off on 
the two requisitions, “ Forwarded to the Deputy assist- 
ant-quartermaster-geaeral for the consideration of his 
excellency, the Major-general commanding.” After 
this, the greater part of the remainder of the morning 
was spent in proving to and agreeing with each other 
that all the officials in every office but their own were 
“infernal fools ;” an occupation which in like manner 
was carried on pretty briskly in the other official dens. 

At mid-day the Fort-adjutant repaired to the regi- 
mental mess for tiffin, and here he met the Barrack- 








Then Eolf threw himself upon his bauble, and the 
bladder burst with a snap. He raised himself, and 
with a laugh almost like an echo of his burst rattle, he 
said: ‘That was my heart that snapped ; and so 
ends this merry, merry jest.” And dropping his head 
upon the floor, the fool died. 
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[From Tinsleys’ Magazine.\ 
“TTS A WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY ;” 
o 
THE MILITARY aeummens OF A BRASS COCK. 








The following narrative is no idle fantasy of the 
writer’s brain. Were it such, it would be without in 
terest, point, or wit. Butas a ¢ruvestory, affording an 
jinsight into the “interior economy” of our army, it 
jis worthy of perusal. Let the general reader ponder 





over it, and then let him never again wonder at the 
complicated and expensive machinery of our little 
army; its secretary and under-secretaries, its host of 
clerks, its enormous staff, its control, its red-tape, its 
co:respondence, &e. &e. 

Before I commence, let me again draw attention to 
the fact that, as I] write, | draw on my memory, not 
on my ‘magination. In short, I deal with events 
quorum pars sui. Tomi, out of modesty, the magna. 

Concerning the early history of our hero (let me 
jhere explain that the retollection of its subsequeni 
jcareer leads me at times into speaking of the brass 
jcocks as an animate object)—concerning the early 
|history of our hero, I repeat T am totally in the dark. 
\I cannot even throw any light on that period when it 
first became the property of her Majesty, and under- 
went the painful operation of having a broad arrow 
and a W.D. stamped upon the small of its back. All 
these interesting little details are wrapped in profound 
obscurity; but doubtless the brass cock performed its 
duties in connection with beer and porter barrels just 
as any other brass cock might have done. Then after 
|many years of home service, in which its constitution 














they heard the owl they were silent. Then from the! became much weaker and impaired, its broad arrow 


darkness in front spake Ethelbert: 
“Who are ye who travel armed by night ?” 
‘“Who are ye who question us ?” 
“Such as will have an answer. Speak !” 


are Ethelbert of Tretton.” 


and W.D. nearly obliterated, and its powers of leaking 
highly matured, it was, with many others worn-out 
articles, drafted-out on forcign service. 


‘ Its destination was Hong-Kong, where I can state | mandant joined in the laugh. 
“Tam your master if, as I think by your voice, you jit arrived safely, as I 


myself saw it there later on. 








be confounded brass cock again.” 


master, to whom he jocosely remarked, ‘ Halloa, old 
fellow! what the deuce do you want with two brass 
cocks ? ” 

“Who the devil says I want tro?” indignantly asked 
the Barrack-master, smarting under the delay to which 
he had been a victim. 


The Fort-adjutant’s suspicions with regard to his hav} 
ing mislaid the original requisition, received confirma- 
tion; so he threw up a little battery of official reserve, 
and retired behind it. 

“Who says I want two?” repeated the Barrack-mas- 
ter, gallautly storming the battery. 

“Why, didn’t you youreclf?” asked the Fort-adjutant, 
with an almost unconditional surrender. 

“No, I didn’t,” was the reply. ‘1 sent in a re quisi- 
tion for one, and not hearing anything, I thought you 
couldn’t have received it; so L sent in a second, with 
the same result as the first; then at last I sent ina 
third.” 

“Well, we’ve got the first and the third.” said the 
Fort-adjutant; ‘and they’re gone on to the General. I 
suppose the second must have miscarried altogether.” 

Now the result of the above conversation was that 
the Fort-adjutant went back to the garrisou office, and 
finding that the requisitions had not yet been forwarded, 
destroyed the first one; the Barrack-master returned to 
his office, and to prevent mistakes, as he thought, wrote 
a letter begging to withdraw the dast-dated requisition, 
which letter the Commandant received next morning 
during the temporary absence of the Fort-adjutant, and 
sent it on to the Deputy-assistant-quartermaster-gene cal, 
who on receipt thereof anathematized the brass cock 
and “old Barracky for not knowing his own wind,” and 
tore up the last surviving requisition ; all this present 
ing a very striking instance of how tuo many cooks inva- 
riab'y spoil the broth. 

Days, weeks roll on, and the Barrack-master hears 
nothing of the brass cock. At list he pens an epistle 
to the Commandant, bitterly complaining of the way in 
whivh all his attempts to procure one of these useful ar- 
ticles, have been frustrated. 

“Damme!” exclaimed the 


Commandant ; “ here’s 


The Fort-adjutant giggled, and at last even the Com- 





‘ One can’t help laughing, you know; but it’s really 


€ : __ |Lfere it made a stay of some duration in the military | devilish annoying that that fellow the Barrack-master 
“Tam Ethelbert of Tretton, and God shall decide |stores, until one fine day the Barrack-master at that|won’t do his werk properly. First of all, he says he 
which of us is master if you are no better than Earl station discovered that the services of an article of this | wants two brass cocks, then he says he doesn’t wantany, 
Percy of Anjou.” ' P description were required. Then did this official sit and now he says: he always wanted one. Write him a 
3 lam Perey d Anjou.” nents to his desk, and, with a few strokes of his pen,| pretty stiff letter, and ask him what the devil he does 
There was an audible murmur of satisfaction under |set the wondrous machinery of the system in motion | mean.” 
the firs. saat First of all a requisition was sent in to the Fort-| On this the Fort-adjutant sharpened his pen, and then 
Then defend yourself, accursed villain 1 adjutant of the garrison, who should have submitved| commenced a paper warfare, which, before the mystery 
Truce! Weare ambushed. Give us fair fight, jit to the Commandant, who should have forwarded it) was cleared up, entailed a fearful amount of ink shed, 
or take my wager.” 'to the Deputy assistant-quartermaster-general of the| immortalized the brass cock throughout the garrison, 
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and oceupied much of the Fort-adjutant’s valuable time, 
which might otherwise have been devoted to the con- 
sumption of full flavored cigars, and the development 
of a natural talent for the game of billiards. 

At last the tangled skein was unraveled, and the 
Barrack-master was informed, that it he now sent in his 
requisition in due form, it would be attended to. 

In it came. The clerks tittered ; the Fort-adjutant 
grinned as he handed it to the Commandant, who 
laughed as he forwarded it to the D.A.Q.M.G., who 
smiled as he submitted it to the General, who frowned, 
and remarked that a great deal of the public time was 
being wasted in the matter, as he handed it back to the 
D.A.Q.M.G., who returned it with “Approved” written 
on it to the Commaudant, and so on, through the differ- 
ent channels, until the Barrack master at Jast found 
himself authorized to demand from the military store 
department “ one brass cock complete.” 

ow, this last official, still smarting under all these 
delays, was determined that everything should now be 
done ‘‘ according to Cocker ; so in a form headed “Ur- 
— services required to be performed by the Royal 


torequest the Commandant to request the D.A.Q.M.G. 
to “move” the General to direet the Commanding En- 
gineer to detail a man of that scientific corps, to fix the 
brass cock in a water-butt. 

In a retired and secluded spot near the sea-shore, at 


_ quiet and uneventful life. 
extreme. 
“turned on ” once, for the water-butt into whose portly 


Its duties were light in the 


man, and out of the beaten track of hospital orderlies 
and coolies. 


presented a melancholy appearance of dirt and ne 


Neglected and unnoticed by others, it had not been 
so by him. 
its vaiue, and marked it for his own. 
obstacles to the consummation of his desires. 
cent to the water butt a sentry “ walked his lonely 





rounds,” and John Chinamen waited long and oft 
At last, 


Without an opportunity presenting itself. 
one night he put his daring plan into execution. 


farthest point on his beat. 


at the separation. 


and gave chase. 


Chinese and Milesian. 


naman’s head ought to have been. 
forwards, round and round, diving. 





whose imprecations grew more and more hoarse and 


gutteral as their utterer became more and more 


blown, that in a panic he gave himself up, and quietly 
submitted to the indignity of being held by his pig: 
tail, 


“ Ah, yer thaving baste !” exclaimed Private Denis 
Magrath—such was the sentry’s name—as the two 


stood panting. “Shure I’ve got yer!” Then feeling 
rather at a loss to know what to do with his prisoner 
of war, now that he Aad got him, he brought one of 
his hob-nailed ammunition boots into violent contact 
with John Chinaman’s person, just by way of not 
betraying any symptoms of indecision, and also of 
impressing his prisoner with a proper sense of his cap- 
tor’s power and his own helplessness, 

Notwithstanding that this proceeding indicated a 
certain amount of energy and vigor of character, our 
Hibernian friend still exhibited signs of irresolution. 
Bi“ Divil a bit uv me knows what I’ve been runnin’ 
afther yer for!” he exclaimed. “ But, begorra !” and 
here he raised his voice to a high pitch, © now I've got 
yer, Pl kape yer !” 

With these last words he gave the pigtail a hearty 
pull, just to show the Chinaman the tight hold he had 
of him, when, horror! the pigtail came off in his hand, 
and its late owner bounded off like an arrow shot 
from a bow.* 


© In Hong-Kong, the police find that the easiest and safest 
method of conducting the Chinese prisoners throngh the streets 
is by their pigtails, often thus driving four, or even six in hand. 
The regular professional thief, though, aware of the facilities his 
pigtail offers for his safe conduct to durance vile, usually cuts it 





ngineer department,” he requested the Fort-adjutant 


the back of the military hospital, our friend now led a 
Often, tor days together, it was not even 


side it was inserted, was far from. the busy hautts of 


In this state of affairs it was not long before it 


lect ; and it soon took to itself a goodly coat of ver- 


He Wad seen it, had mentally appraised 
But there were 
Adja- 


Creeping stealthily along in the shade of the wall : Mr = . 
until he arrived by the side of the water butt, he here|*t the moment, says he'll “see about” a thing, in- 
ensconced himself until the sentry had reached the 
Then, with a dexterous 
wrench, the brass cock was drawn from the bung hole, 
throngh which there trickled a few inky drops of rain 
water, as if the water butt were shedding bitter tears 


Unluckily for John Chinaman, just as he was mak- 
ing off with his booty, the sentry caught sight of him, 
Then began a series of doubles and 
slips and grabs, commingled with a curious jumble of 
“*HHi-yah!” from the Celestial, 
as he ducked just in time to save himself from being 
caught by the nape of the neck; “ Be jabers, I’ve 
missed the divil !” at the same moment from the sen- 
try, as he wildly clutched the air just where the Chi- 
Backwards and 
g, ducking, gasping, 
and cursing, they both went, until the game was 
brought to an end by the Chinaman becoming so ter- 
rified at the unearthly noises made by his pursver, 


Private Denis Magrath stood aghast for some mo- 
ments, looking by turns at the pigtail in his hand, and 
the fast-receding form of the Chinaman, and with each 
look opening his mouth wider and wider, until he ap- 
peared as if about to go through the unparalled per- 
formance of gradually turning himself inside out. At 
last it closed with a snap, and then the following 
words were heard to proceed from it: “Holy frost ! 
I’ve pulled the tail out ovum! Shure Pve enough 
runnin’; ye may go, and the devil burn ye!” and 
upon this, he threw the tail in the direction the China- 
man had taken, and resumed bis walk. 

The brass cock, ofter having been ruthlessly torn 
from the bosom of its water-butt, had been thrust into 
the breast of the Chinaman’s jacket, where it had 
nestled until in the scuffle it had dropped on the 
ground, to lie for a long time unnoticed. 

‘*alloa !” said the sentry, at last catching sight of 
it, and picking it up ; “here’s something that thaving 
baste’s dhropped. Shure it’s a brass cock he’s stole 
out ov some bar’l.” 

Then a tinge of melancholy shaded his features, and 
a soft light came into his eyes, as he soliloquised with 
deep pathos: “Maybe thersh good liquor bein’ 
washted somewheres this very moment, whilsht ’m 
shtanding here as dhry as a bone. Maybe,” he added, 
in a tone of almost passionate fervor, “ it’s somewhere 
quite close.” 

The suspense of the moment was too much to be 
long endured, and in order to settle his hopes and 
fears as soon as possible, he subjected the brass cock 
to an examination, in which nose and mouth took part. 

“Wather! och, pooh!” he exclaimed, in tones of 
the deepest disgust. “Let it washte!” And here 
the brass cuck was very nearly being pitched con— 
temptuously away ; but on second thoughts it was 
into his pocket. 


The next morning, after coming off guard, 


igris. Yet, even under these disadvantages, it still Private Magrath betook himself to his quondam 

2 . 1 o * 
retained some powers of fascination, against which|™ster, one Lieutenant Thorner, who — was 
the sordid mind of John Chinaman was not proof. also Acting-adjutant, and to him he gave 


the brass cock, together with a most elaborate and de- 
tailed account of how it had come into his possession, 
which, with all apologies to Mr. Magrath, we have 
taken the liberty of reproducing in these pages. 

* You should have taken it to the sergeant of your 
guard, and he would have entered the circumstances 
in his report,” said Lieutenant Thorner. “ Uowever, 
put it down, and Pl see about it.” 

Now when a man, with nothing particular on hand 


stead of doing so then and there, the odds are very 
much in favor of his never troubting his head in the 
matter. 

This was the case with Lieutenant Thorner. He 
dismissed the subject from his mind, and the brass 
cock lay for days, idle and vnheeded, on his table, 
until en his being suddenly ordered away on detach- 
ment, tegether with Private Magrath, to a place we 
will call Choofow, it’ was packed up with the rest of 
that young officer’s goods and chattels. 

Ilere at Choofow it shone in quite a different 
sphere. Lieutenant Thorner’s quarters were somewhat 
bare of articles of vertu, and the brass cock, cleaned 
of its verdigris coat, occupie a prominent position as 
a chimneypiece ornament. 

It was not long, however, at Choofow before her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at that port saw it, and 
recollecting that he had a beer barrel in want of such 
an article, begged it of Lieutenant Thorner, who, hav- 
ing quite forgotten its previous history, presented it 
with all due ceremony, and it was forthwith installed 
in the Consul’s cellar. 

In the mean time, stirring events had been going 
on at Hong Kong. A few days after the departure 
of Lieutenant Thorner, the first ramble of the coming 
storm was heard in the office which is already known 
to our readers, There sat the Commandant, looking 
stern and soldier like, and, opposite to him, sat the 
Fort adjutant. 

A letter was handed to the latter, who opened and 
read it, while the Commandant awaited the communieca- 
tion of its contents. 

“ A brass cock stolen from the |} ospital, sir, and the 
Barrack-master, in a private note, says it’s the same 
there was all that bother about.” 

“ D—n that brass cock!” said the Commandant, in 
his awfullest tones. 

“Curse it!” muttered the Fort-adjutant, who saw 
looming in the future, more correspondence on the sub- 
ject, to the detriment of his accomplishments as a bil- 
liard-player. 

“ Assemble a Board,” said the Commandant—a mili- 
tary expedient resorted to in every trifling little diffi- 
culty. ‘ At one!” he continued, in tones fully 
vetokening the importance of the matter. 





off—if it has not already undergone this process as a punish- 
mené for some former offence and plaits « ialke one on to the 
old stamp, an arrang tp ing advantages which are fully 
illustrated in our story. The police, however as a rule, more 
experienced on this point than I’rivate Magrath, are up to this 
stratagem, and, before harnessing their team together, will 
satisfy themselves of the genuineness of the articles by a few 
vigorous tugs. 











A Board did assemble. It consisted of acaptain and 
two subalterns, who, failing to obtain a vestige of evi- 
dence to show how, when, or where the brass cock had 
gone, took. the liberty of stating so. 

This would never do. Evidence of some sort must 
be taken and recorded on the priceedings, and a sting- 
ing memorandum to that effect, was sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Board. Under this pressure, the Board 
obtained a voluminous mass of evidence, which, though 
it threw no light whatever on the disappearance of the 
brass cock, still made a very good show on half-margin 
foolscap. Then, after the ¢7io composing the Board had 
made three copies of this mighty effort of their combin- 
ed genius, and affixed their signatures thereto, the 
“ proceedings ” were sent to the Commandant, who 
waded through them and sent them on, through the 
prescribed channel, to the General. From this last 
personage were they returned as worthless; not be- 
cause they ccnsisted of a mass of irrelevant matter, but 
because a mere captain and two subalterns were con- 
sidered inadequate to investigate so important a 
subject. 

A field officer, as president, and two subalterns, as 
members, were to coi stitute the Board. So ran the 
awful mandate. 

Under these instructions, a new Board was imme- 
diately directed to assemble, a colonel of the Royal 
Engineers, to the best of my recollection, presiding. 
Notes were taken, clouds of witnesses examined, 
quires of foolscap expended, orderlies exhausted, &e., 
and although not a spark of evidence was elicited 
which shed the tiniest ray of light on the disappear- 
ance of the brass cock, the new Board succeeded, after 
many adjournments and many days of research, in 
producing a goodly pile of closely written foolscap, 
which much delighted the eyes of the staff, and, with 
its concommitants of red tape and sealing wax, was 
triumphantly despatched to the War Office. Here it 
must have found favor in the eyes of the mighty officials 
as they expressed themselves resigned to the fate of 
the brass cock, and the awful sentence fell on the 
“public” that it was to “ bear the loss.” 

The military mind at Hong-Kong had hardly been 
calmed down by this soothing assurance, when Lieu- 
tenant Thorner arrived on ashort leave of absence from 
Choofow. 4 

“Well, Thorner, have you heard of the infernal 
shindy we’ve been having all about a confounded old 
brass cock, that any fellow in the garrison would have 
paid for five times over sooner than have had all the 
bother it’s giver ?” asked one of his brother officers, 
as a number of them sat in the verandah, sipping sherry 
‘and bitters in the cool of the evening before mess. 

“I wish to goodness,” said a young ensign, “I had 
all the money that has been chucked away on the 
blessed thing, in the way of chair hire for members of 
Boards, native witnesses, postage, papers, &e. Vd 
have a jolly lark, and present Government with a gross 
of brass cocks into the bargain.” 

“v2 heard nothing of it,” said Thorner. 
it all about ?” 

“Qh, only a brass cock was lost—stolen, I suppdse, 
from the hospital; and there’s been the devil to pay 
in the shape of correspondence and Boards, until every 
one in the garrison was heartily sick of the subject ” 

“ When did it all first begin ?” asked Thorner, as if 
following up a train of thought. 

“ About a few days after you left, I should think,” 
was the reply. 

“Oh, by Jove, Isee it all! It’s as good as a play!’ 
said Thorner, as he threw himself back in his cane 
chair, and indulged in laughter, loud and long. “ It’s 
as good as a play, and Land Private Denis Magrath 
have been two of the principal actors.” 

“ How ?” was asked on all sides. 

Then Thorner related in a few words his share of the 
transaction. 

A general laugh followed, but every one agreed to let 

the thing ‘slide,’ and say nothing about it, as there 
was no knowing what difficulties this denowement of the 
brass-cock mystery might have led to, and none of them 
relished the idea of more Boards. 
In conclusion, I can only trust that these revelations 
will not -esuscitate the subject, and that the brass cock 
will be allowed to rest in peace. Stould the War-Office 
authorities, however, be once more put on the scent, the 
brass cock will be able to say to them, in the words of 
the old song, “ You may go, you may go, yon may go to 
Hong-Kong for me!” for when we last heard of it, it 
had returned to that quarter of the British possessions. 


“What's 








Tue Epvcation of the british agricultual laborer is 
bow so far advanced, that in Scotlaud he is learning to dance : 
enlashort time agoacurious quest on, as to whether a plow- 
man may act asa dancing master to the prejudice of bis em- 
ployer, came before the Sheriff's Court for solution. It appear- 
ed that the man introduced public balls, where his tellow 
laborers and their wives and daughters—some of them his own 
pupils—-used to go, and all got so drunk that they could do not 
work on the next day.. The Sheriff considered that some of the 
man’s wages sbould be forfeited, but a London writer expresses 
the hope that plowmen and agricultural laborers generally, wil 
not be discouraged from atte wpting to acquire graceful and 
harmonious movemens The end of dancing is to realize 
perfect grace in motion, and in this it must be admitted the ag- 





ioultural laborer is at present deticient. 
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BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 





By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER XLII.—(Continued.) 

He cast the light upwards. 

“Your hopes of learning anything are at an end, Dick. 
See he is quite dead! He must have shouted until he 
broke a blood-vessel; for see it has streamed all down his 
clothing, and is even now bubbling from his mouth !” 

“Turn the light away, Tom, I earnot bear to look upon 
him. Well, he has met with no more than his deserts !” 

“True, and yet when these signs of the tragedy are 
discovered, as they are sure to be sooner or latter, how 
inexplicable it will all appear !” 

“| think myself they will have some difficulty in ar- 
riviag at a correct solution of the affair.” 

“If they are left to draw their own conclusions from 
what they see they certainly will; but I think we shall 
be only doing our duty by leaving them some clue.” 

“ What do you propose ?” 

“Oh! it can be done simply enough. Get your lead 
pencil, and write a few words upon the leaf of a pocket- 
book, and place it somewhere about his person.” 

“A good thought; it shall be done. I have, though, 
one little amendment to propose.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Why that you write the document.” 

“ Oh, very well; just as you like.” 

“ Why the fact is, where I went t» school we did not 
pay much attention to writing and such like. Now I know 
you are a good scholar.” 

“ Middliug, as to that. 
that sort.” 

“Very good, then suppose you begin at once, because 
the sooner we get back to the horses the better.” 

“Just so,” said Tom, as he took out an elaborate 
pocketbook, and prepared to write; “ what shall I say ?” 

“1 shall leave that to you.” 

Tom sucked the end of the pencil very deliberately, in 
order to collect his thoughts. 

Then he wrote, bearing very hard upon the paper so 
that the writing should be as black as possible, the follow- 
ing words. 

“We, Richard Turpin and Thomas King, do hereby 
certify that, having witnessed this man, whose name we 
do not know, commit a deliberate murder upon tbe per- 
son of one whom we believe to be known as Olinthus 
Furze, the miser, did pass a rope under his arm pits and 
suspend him to this tree in order that he might be dis- 
covered and punished for Lis crime, which we cordially 
detest. 

“And we hereby further certify tbat, hearing his 
shouts and screams suddenly cease, we did retrace our 
steps to learn the cause, and found him dead and bleed- 
ing from the mouth, having apparently broken a blood- 
vessel in his frantie screams. 

“ Ricuarp Turpin. 


“ (Signed) “Tuomas KInG,.”’ 


“That will do capital,” said Dick, as ‘Tom finished 
reading it tu him,—* capital! And now put it into one 
of his pockets.” 

This was done. 

Thank goodness!” said Wing, “he’s done with. And 
now about bis treasure. If you'll take my advice, my 
frieud, you wi'l not meddle with it.” 

“Pho! pho! Iam ashamed of you. Come along.” 

Rather uuwillingly, King again took up the Iantern 
and fullowed Dick, who commenced a very systematic 
examination ot the dingle. 

At last, and just as be was beginning to despair, he 
struck against someth'ng which was partly on the brink 
of the dell. 

He made an examination of the object instantly. 

It was a large vak box, erosse.! and reerossed iu every 
direction with stout bauds of iron. 

“ Here you are, Tom,” he cried, in an exulting voice. 
Bravo ! it’s c'ose to the top, so we shau’thave the job of 





Still I can manage a job of 


pulling it up, and there are handles on each side. | de-! 


clare. Why, if you take hold of one handle and | take 
ho.d of the other, we sball carry it off first rate ” 

‘* Ah! ges, 1 dare say. We shall want the spade, 
though, as you are so anxious about the job, you bad 
better go down and fetch it, and take hold of the string 
at the same time. You had forgotten that, hadn't you?” 

Thad, for the moment! but, however, if you have 
any objection to going, stay here for a mun:ent, and I will 
quickly fetch the spade.” 


Without waiting for a reply, Dick plunged quickly into| brow of a hill —if hill it could be called, for in reality it “Tt shall be done,” said the gipsy, moving rapidly 








here goes!” 

the tree, and Dick with the spade very carefully cut 
away the turf in long strips, about a foot in width, which 
he placed on one side, so that when the hole was filled 
up, the turf could be replaced, and so the ground show 
no symptons of having been disturbed. 

Dick set to work with a will, and soon had a tolerable 
sized hole dug. 

Tom King sat down upon the hedge of the miser’s box. 

It was not necessary to dig to any great depth, so the 
pit was not long before it was in readiness to receive its 
precious contents. 

As they lowered it into the hole, Dick felt a very 
strong inclination to open the box. but the fastenings 
were of so complicated a character, that, after making 
abortive effort, he gave up the attempt in dispair. 

“ You must bury your riches unseen, my friend,” said 
Tem King, “ and if ycu will be guided by me, you will 
let them always remain where they are.’. 
“How absurd! Do you think any luck, good, or 
bad, attaches itself to the treasure ? Nonsense! Now, 
I contend it will be vastly pleasent, when we are dis- 
tressed for money, to know just where to putour hands 
upon a large sum.” 
“Perhaps so, perhaps so! Come, do not linger over 
your work! I think it is quite time we get back to look 
after our cattle.” 
“It is, Tom,” said Dick, as he patted the turf down in 
its place. ‘I don’t like the idea of leaving them at all; 
but I have done now. I will just take one more look 
round at the place, and then we will be off.” 
They did so, and Turpin caught hold of the string 
which they had provided as a cluc, and once more 
threaded the intricacies of the old forest. 

CHAPTER XLII. 
THE GYPSIES AFFORD SHELTER TO THE HIGHWAYMEN. 
Without any accident, save that of stumbling oceasion- 
ally over some projecting root, our friends reached the 
place where they had left the steeds, 
Both animals were stretched upon the grass. 
could not be other than much fatigued. 
Upon, however, hearing their owners approach, both 
Started to their feet. 
** And now,” Tom,” said Turpin, as he settled himself 
in his saddle, “ what are we to do next ?”’ 
“ I don’t know, '’m sure, but one thing is certain; we 
must stop somewhere, not so much on account of our- 
selves as our horses.” 
“True. And yet they ought, I thivuk, to hold out, if 
we travel gently, until daybreak.” 
‘ Tney will have to do so if we cannot find a halting- 
place. And now, which way do we go—-to the right, or 
the left, or straight on ?” 
“ To the right, I fancy. We will keep as much as pos- 
sible upon the edge ot the trees.” 
They did so, and for hours aud hours they continued 
on their route without meeting with a single person or 
secing a sign of human habitation. 
Horses and riders were completely tired down by the 
time the first flush of dawn appeared in the eastern sky. 
They were glad when they saw this token of the com- 
ing day. It seemed to promise repose for a short tiwe, 
and also served to indicate their course. 
They found they were but little out of their way, and 
soou after leaped over a low hedge in the highroad. 

‘Surely, now,” eried King, “ we cannot go far without 
meeting with some place, where we can shelter for a 
little time.” 

“One would think not. It is ahigh dawn this morn- 
ing, Tom; we shall have a glorious day.” 

“T think so, myself. Ab! already I can see the edge 
of the sun's isc; and look! is not thata wreath of smoke 
curling up youder ?” 

‘It is. From some farmhouse or cottage, probably. 
let us hasten,” 

King urged his horse to make a Jittle better steed, and 
a word from her rider, urged Bess to make a sudden 
dash forwards. 

The smoke which the highwayman’s keen glance had 
deiected was some ‘istauce ahead of them, and consider- 
ably west of the highroad they were traveling. 





They 





They found it necessary, therefore, in a short space of 
time, to forsake the highway and strike across the fields. 

The soit turf was peculiarily grateful to the tired 
horse’s hoofs. 

Aftwr crossing several meadows, they reached the 


the dell, and ina few moments returned with the article | was little more than a piece of rising ground—and look- 


of which he went in quest. 


Then, together, the two highwaymen carried the box 


for some distance into the recesses of the forest. 


It was very hard work, tor the box was a great weigh’. 
About fifty yards from the dell was atree, with a mon- 
strous hollow truck, frum the summit of which there 


grew out a young tree. 


This could not fail to be an unusual object, and there- | 
fore was well qualified on that account, to point out 


where the treasure was hidden: 


* You couldn't find a better place if you searched the 


jing down saw at their feet a gipsy’s camp. 
| “There were two or three of their houses upon wheels 
| grouped roan!, and an equal number of canvass tenfs. 


| In the ceutre of the cirele which these objects formed, |] can hear a stream bubbling somewhere close at hand.” 
was a fire, made chiefly of green twigs, and which sent 
up the dark blue vwpor which had arrested King’s atten- 





| tion. 


ion over the flames. 








whole forest vver,” said Dick, as he reached it,‘‘andso} “ This will be 


There was a piece of level ground near the trunk of] these stran 


the very 
ave more than once had occasion to seek shelter from 
\ ge, wondering people, and always found them 
faithful. Come on, Tom, we shall be almost sure of meet- 
Ing with a welcome,” 

King needed no pressing to do this, and, alighting 
from his steed he made his way down the hill on foot. 

Dick followed his example. 

At the sound of their tread upon the grass, the gipsies 
turned round, and then rose one and all to their feet. 

A man who might perhaps be considered handsome, 
were it not for his beetling brows, stood forward from the 
rest, 

“What want you, strangers, with the Zingari? Speak, 
let us know your will. 

“We are travelers, and, as you say strangers—that ts, 
to this part of the country. Our horses have been for 
many hours upon the road, and we seek food and shelter 
for them, and for ourselves. who need it scarcely less 
than they do.” 

“ You are'welcome to the tents of the Zingari,” said the 
man. ‘‘ Fear nothing! Truth is stamped upon both your 
countenances, Hi! Sebel! Sebel!” 

A lad of about sixteen came forward, to whom he ad- 
dressed some words in the gipsy tongue. 


Of course, neither of our friends knew what had been 
said, but they had no difficulty in guessing the import of 
the words, for the boy advanced to their steeds, taking 
each by the bridle. 

Turpiu made a step forward as if to follow him, but 
King detained him, as he whispered— 

“These are strange people, and you must be careful 
in your behaviour. Just watch whereabouts he bestows 
the cattle, but do no more. They will be safe beyond a 
doubt. Let us hasten to eat with them, for when we 
have, no temptation on earth would be powerful enough 
to make them betray us; nay, if we are attacked, they 
will even defend us with their—— Hush! say nothing! 
If we whisper thus, we shall perhaps make them sus- 
picious of us!” 

This reasoning was so cogent that Dick said not an- 
other word, but turned towards the man who had greeted 
them. Ile was looking at them attentively. 

“The fare of the poor Zingari is hard,” he said, “ but 
the weary strange: is welcome to a share. We cannot 
long afford them shelter, for we are about to depart.” 

“The deuce you are,” muttered Dick, and then he 
added— 

“Tt is not so much food as rest that we require, though 
we are sadly in want of both. If you will allow us to join 
you in the consumption of the meal you are preparing 
and then let us rest somewhere, we shall not only thank 
you, but leave some substantial token of our gratitude 
behind.” 

“You are welcome,” said the gipsy, who seemed by no 
means displeased at this promise of payment for services 
rendered. “Sebel will tend your steeds! Advance, and 
we will break bread with you.” 


Five minutes more saw Turpin and King seated with 
the gipsies round the fire, and apparently quite at home. 
They jested, laughed, and Talked to each other as 
though had been acquaintances of many years standing. 

As the gipsy had said, their fare was byno means 
sumptuous. It consisted of a stew, which both our 
friends pronounced as being most delicious, and only 
needed the accompaniment of something stronger than 
water, to make it a first-rate meal. ; 

The production of a couple of guineas proved sufficient 
to induce the wanderers to postpone their intended 
journey, so a tent was provided for the two highwaymen, 
into which they soon afterwards passed, and, as they felt 
in no way apprenensive of danger, either from attack or 
treachery, they stretched themselves upon the rude p»l- 
lets prepared for them, and in a few minutes were sound 
asleep. 

The sun had passed the meridian when they awoke 
and looked out of the tent. 

All was calm around them. The sky was without a 
cluud, and birds were chirping merily from every bough. 

The gipsy who seemed to be in some sort of command 
over the others, upon seeing the friends at the opening 
of their tent, walked rapidly towards them. 

“The strangers have slept long and soundly in, the 
gipsy’s tent,” he said. “ The sun has already began its 
downward course, and the people are impatient to begin 
their march.” 

“ And we are quite ready to go,” said Dick, as he 
stepped outside. “ Fetch us our horses, and we will be 










| away. 


\good swill. That would be a refresher.” 


About a dozen persons—men, women, and children—| gjrection indicated. 
were crouching around this fire, and watching anxiously 
a large iron pot, which was suspended in the usual fash-| was a scene of rare picturesque beauty. 


off!” 


“I feel now,” said King, “as though I should like a 
|” “ You can have ‘it then,” said Dick, “I am certain, for 
| “ And so can I now. It seems to be just beyond those 
| shrubs there.” : > 

“It does,” replied King, as he hurried forwards in the 


One the other side of the shrubs Dick had mentioned 


(To be cotinuned in our next.) 
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in the provinces, aud the figures show a rise in wheat of from 
one to two shillings,” 

The Canada ‘lub gave a dinner in London, on Jaly 8th. 
the Earl of Dufferin, Governor-General of the Canadian Domin- 

ion, who is now ona visit toGreat Britain. The Earl, in re- 

sponse to a toast, said the prevailing passion of the Canadians 

was the desire to maintain intact their connecticn with England. 

It was imposs ble to overstate the depth or universality of this 
sentiment. He expatiated on the, friendly relations between 
Canada and the United States, and said every thoughtful citizen 
of the United States, was convin’ed that the fate of Canada is 
unalterably fixed, and contemplated the progress of Canada 
with generous en husiasm. The Americans are wise enough 
to understand the benefits arising from the existence on the 
same continent of a political system offering many points of 
contrast, cemparison and friendly emulation wth their own, 
The Lond n Standard, in a review of Lord Dafferin’s speech at 
the dinner of the Club, makes another violent attack on the 
| United States. It decries emigration to that country, and be- 
lieves, in spite of Lord Dufferin’s denial, that the Americans 
still covet Canada, and would assert a claim to the St. Lawrence 
as greedily as to the Mississippi, it they were not restrained by 
prudence. The Standard continues : ‘‘ We wish Can dians to 
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European Summary of the Week. 





The American ‘Team continues to be received with open arms 


throughout Great Britain, and England, Ireland and Scotian 


vie with each other, in proffering the most heartfelt,hospitalities. 


Moody and Sankey have completed their Revivalist Work i 


Engiand, and at their farewell meeting in London, on July 12:b, 
188 clergymen of the Church of England were present, far out- 


numbering those of any other denomination. 
sent were deeply affected. Mr. Moody, while speaking, was s 
overcome with emotion, that he had to stop and was unable t 


conclude his address. 


months with the aggregate of attendance : 


Agricultural Hall 60 meetings, attended by 720,000. 


receive any compensation from the committee. 
In the House of Lords, on July 12th, the Earl of Derby, Secre 


tary of State for the Foreign Department, in reply to a question 
put by Lord Penzance, said the German note to Belgium, dated 


February 3rd, 1875, laying down certain internation +1 principles 


had no application to Great Brita n, who was not asked to ac- 
The subjects of that correspondence were now 
Settled, and it was useless to discnss + bstractions. The words of 
the German dispatch, which bad been quoted by the noble lord, 
Were so vague that they did not admit of judicial interpretation. 
If they meant that all acts having a tendency, however indirect 
or remote, to cause disturbance in another state ought to be 
prohibited, that would be the most extraordivary and preposter- 
If they only meant some 
acts which international law forbade, that was a principle which, 
But for 
one Government to require another, under menaces to silence its 
press or public speakers, was an act which had always excited 
and, he hoped, always would excite the strongest sympatby for 
the latter, and indignation against the former, because such a 


quiesce therein. 


ous claim ever put forth in diplomacy. 


within certain limits, every Government wonld adwit. 


demand was arbitrary and oppressive. 

The usual Orange cel brations tock place on July 12th, in 
Dnutlin and the towns throughout Uls er and in Liverpool. At 
most of the meetings resolutions were passed condemning Home 
Rale. No disturbance is anywhere reported. 

The London Mark Lane Express, in \ts weekly review of July 
13th says, “the crops have been progressing favorably, and the 
Teports to this effect have produced a quieter feeling nm the Lon- 
dou market, where prices bad begun to advance. But there bas 
been further improvement in the country, prices in many places 

Ing again one to two shillings dearer for wheat; and as the 
idea of having « crop «qual to jast year's is given up and stocks 
decrease, there is plenty of room for a farther rise. In France 
the damage to the cro s from the floods bas been very extensive 


"A few complete sets of Tne Axsion for the 


Canon Conway of 
Westminister occupied a reat on the platform, All those pre- 


The following is the number of meetings 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey in London, durivg the past four 
In Camberwell, 60 
meetings, attended by 480,000 people ; in Victoria, 45 meetings, 
attended by 4! 0.000; in the Opera House, 6) meetings, attended 
by 330,C00 ; in Bow, 60 meetings, attended by 600,000, and in 
The 
amount of money expended for buildings, printing, stewards, 
&c., is $140,000. Mess:s, Moody and Sankey have declined to 





understand that England regards them as Englishmen, and 
would fight for Canada as for Kent. A suggestion to abandon 
Canada, would overthrow the strongest ministry England has 
ever kuown.” 

The London Times having published some unfavorable criti- 
cisms on the address in favor of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
drawn up by the Congregational ministers, the Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der Raleigh, one of the signers, has written a letter in reply to 
vindicate the acticn of himself and bis friends. He says tbat in 
signing the addresa he never me:nt to commit any part cf the 
Nonconformists to his views. He declares that it is not a sound 
principal to assert that, because a man may be blamable in 
lighter things, he is not to be approached with an expression of 
sympathy by those who are unspeakably glad to believe that he 
bas bhown himself innocent of the heavier charge with complete 
success. The letter concludes as follows: ‘*l never supposed 
tbat in signing the document I was expres ing my opinion on 
Mr Beecher's sayings avd doings in general. 1 believe the 
Christian sentiment of England will unanimously lament and 
condemn some hings which Mr. Beecher acknowledges. In the 
course of the triel he has blamed bimself without stint. Now, 
believe he has recovered himself, and will stand in hono: and 
- | usefulness as formerly.” 

France continues to be exe cised, at the terrible loss of life 
s|and property, which she has suffered by the recent ficods. 

A system of mutual espionage would appear to be carried ou 
just now both ‘n France and Germany. ‘wo Prussian officers 
of engineers have been sentenced by court-martial, to six weeks’ 
imprisonment, for baving gained access to the workmen em- 
ployed on the fortifications of Belfort ; and from Berlin we learn 
that two Frenchmen have been arrested, whilst in the act of 
sketching the inner fortifications of Mayence. 

In respect to the new Austrian artillery, the correspondent ot 

‘It turns out to be the 
case that the Artillery Committee has decided to recommend the 
adoption of the steel bronze gun of General Uchatius. ( f course, 
this technical committee is only called upon to give an opinion, 
the final decision resting with the War Department and the Em- 
peror. Still the opinion of a committee composed of some of 
the bighest authorities as to artillery matters in Austria, cannot 
but weigh heavily in the decision. No one thinks of questioning 
the authority, and all that the taxpayers have a right to ask for, 
o| is that the decision should only be come to after an exhaustive 
o | Competitive trial, not only as to the physical qualities of the arti- 
cle, but likewise as to the certainty of producing it in large 
quantities, and as to its fitness to stand the wear and tear of 
tield guns. If the steel 'ronze gun can stand these tests thor- 
cughly, every putriotic heart in Austria will rejoice at the success 
of he Austrian inventor ; but until the evidence comes furward, 
people can scarcely be blamed if they point out that almost ail 
over Europe the steel gun has been adopted and that Italy and 
Russia, who have tried a similar method of casting bronze, have 
given itup. After the sad experiences made with the rifled guns 
at Magenta and Solferino, and with the breech!oader at Konigs- 
gratz. it would be scarcely pardonable if Austria were again, 
according to the saying of the First Napoleon, one idea and one 
army bebind the rest of the world."’ 
-| From Spain we continue to receive the most contradictory 
possible statements, a crash of each party being represented as 
Imminent, Still, with all the terrible fighting which is going on 
, | all the time in Spair, nobody appears ever to be hurt. 

Prince Gortcbakoff has sent a fresh circular note to the Rus- 
sian representatives, respecting the Conterence to be held in St. 
Petersburg, in continuation of the Brussels Conference on the 
usages of war. It states that the object of the meeting will by 
no means be the conclusion of a formal international treaty 
The invitations will be sent as soon as all the Governments, in- 
cluding those of the minor States, have replied to the circular 
note: f September last. It is concluded from this in diplomatic 
circles, that Russia, in order to facilitate the adnesiun of all 
States, intends that even'ually a protocol shall be drawn up, 
enumerating the principles of international law, and accompa- 
nied by a declaration in which the Powers signing 1 would 
express, with specified reservations, their readiness to follow as 
much as possible the principles in question. 

‘The information which we have received on the situation of 
Greece,” says the ‘‘ Memorial Diplomatique "*‘* leads us to be- 
| lieve that certain communications have singularly exaggerated 
| the state of things. Tbe King and his Government by «0 means 
despair cf overcoming the crisis, and the ideas of abdication, if 
| they ever existed, are certainly abaudoned for the present, Be- 
sides, even had the King and Queen carried out that project, a 
| regency would have been instituted until the majority of the 
| Prince Royal Ceustantine, D Sparia. But we repeat, there 
1s Dow no idea of anything of the kind.” 

The * Pall Mall Gazette” says Q4* The ‘* Univers” publishes a 
translation of the speech deliver @@by Pius 1X. in reply to the 
congratulations o 1 the Sacred College upon tLe auniveisary of bis 
accession to th « Ves i.i ce. thicne, andalso a more significant 
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a the London Times at Vienna writes : 
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analysis of bis auswer to the Roman nobles than that given in 
Reuter,s telegrams. L € ; 
to|nothivg worthy of particuler notice. It is merely a magnilo- 


The speech to the cardinals contuins 
quent description of the struggle Letween tke principles of 
erroy.and truth, drawing a comparison between wholesome and 
baneful newspapers, between the teaching of apostates and un- 
believers and tbat which combats their noxious doctr nes, and 
between the churches forcibly closed aud those overflowing with 
worshipers. Jt closes wich an appeal for strength from Heaven 
to resist ‘a persecution at once pharisaical, sectarian and god— 
less.” The reply to the Roman nobles 1s somewhat more siguiti- 
cant, for the Pope, alluding to the rumors of a reconciliation be- 
tween the Vatican and the [‘alian government, declared that 
such a thing was absolutely impossible, and spealing in @ pro- 
pbetic strain, added: * Events will show that Providence knows 
how to take vengeance for the huwiliations inflicted on the 
Church by her enemies,’’’ 





Rosert Burns.—An interesting memento of Robert 
Burns is in the possession of Dr. Corry, of Bulfast, Irelund. It 
is an autograph letier, a copy of which we subjoin, from Borns 
to Mrs. W. Riddell, with an original poem at the back of the 
letter. The poem has, we believe, been printed in a recent edi- 
tion of the poet's works: ‘*The health you wish me in your 
morning 8 card is, I think, flown from me for ever. I have not 
bee able te leave my bed to-day till about an hour ago. These 
wickedly unlucky advertisements [ lent (1 did wrong) to a friend, 
and [ am ill able to go in quest of him. The muses have tot 
quite forsaken me. ‘The following detached stanzas [ intend to 
\uterweave in some disastrous tale of a shepherd — 

** Despairing beside a clear stream.” 

L'amour; toujours l'amour. Have you seen Clarke's sonatas, the 
subjects from Scotch airs? Jf not send for my «opy.--!’.B.” 
This is a literal copy of tLe letter, which is without date. It was 
purcbased by Dr. Corry from the representatives ot the late Mrs. 
iddell. 





An Inciwent or THE Seroy Mutiny.—A case which 
recently came betore the High Court of Calcutta, recalls some of 
the earlier horrors of the mutiny. Daring the months of June 
and July, 1857, the 12th Irregular Cavulry, which had been 
raised and was commanded by Major Holmes, took au active 
part in the preservat‘ou of peace in North Behar, and enjoyed 
the entire confidence of its galiant commander. But one evening 
as Major Holmes and his wife were driving in a buggy some 
three or four miles from the lines at Segowlie, they saw Dalil 
Khan, the duffadar of the regiment, and four or five troopers 
ride up. Their major asked them why they were not attending 
to their duty. The duffadar answered with sowe foul abuse, and 
with the assistance of the troopers, murdered his commanding 
officer and Mrs. Holmes, cutting off botth their beads. The bead 
and body of the lady were thrown into a ditch, as was also the 
body of her husband. His head, however, was carried by the 
wiscreants to the lines and displayed to the regiment, which was 
then, with the exception of some 60 Mien who remained faithful 
marched off by Dalil Kban to Lucknow, After the suppression 
of be mutiny, Dalil Kahu took refage in Lucknow, Trusting 
apparently, that eighteen years had sufliced to efface the memory 
of his crime, he lately ventured to return to his native village, 
He was recognised, arrested, and tried. S range to say, all the 
witnesses were 8 ill alive, aud their tales corresponded exactly, 
with the stories told by them at a preliminary inquiry hel! while 
the affair was yet fresh in their minds. An old woman had been 
spoken to by Mrs. Holmes a few miuntes before the murderers 
rode up, and she gave a most graphic description ot the tragedy 
The Judge of Sarun, sentenced the prisoner to death, and when 
the case came up to the High Court for the confirmation which 
the Indian Code requires for capital sentences, there could be no 
doubt or hesitation. The evidence wus clear, and, in the words 
of the presiding judge, the ** murder was one of such atrocity 
that nothing short ot the extreme penalty of the law would satisty 
the ends of just:ce.” 





PerisHaBLE Corrins.—The London Times of the 
18th of June says: ‘Yesterday, according to anrouncement, a 
number of perishable coffins, made on the principle advocated 
by Mr. Seymour Haden, were exbibited in the garden of Stafford 
House, and they proved sufficiently attractive to bring together 
a large number of spectators. The coffins were simply wicker 


baskets, of the ordinary coffin shape, and of various sizes. Two 
of them, which were mide at Trentbam, had their mesbes filled 
by moss, but the rest which were supplied by Mr. Kirby, a 
basket maker at Derby, were left with their meshes open, like 
those of an ordinary waste-paper basket. Two or three were 
double, with a space two or three inches in width between the 
inner and the outer basket ; aud this space is intended to be 
filled with charcoal, for cases in which any precaution against 
infection or desowposition may te required. Mr. Seymour 
Haden was himself present, and was eagerly questioned about 
mapvy details of bis plan, although this has the merit of being so 
simple tbat very little can be: aid about it. ‘The following band- 
bill, which was given to each visitor on entrance, contains all 
the necessary xplanations: It is necessary, perhaps, to ex- 
plain that the models shown are merely suggest ve. and that the 
majority of them do not as yet fulfilall the conditions essential 
to their practical use. 1, Che mesh in most of them should be 
larger than it i, and as open as is consistent with strength, and 
the perfect retention of their contents, which contents, again, 
should consist of the larger ferns, mosses, lichens, herbs, fra- 
graut shrubs, and any of the conifers, willows or evergreens, 
which are always to be had. 2. The osiers composing the bas- 
kets should be light-(two thin ones being better than one thick 
one), and no more solid wood shuuld enter in o their constrac- 

tion than is necessary to preserve their form, 3. They should 
be of white, or stained willow, without varnish or other preser- 

vative covering. 4. Accompanying each of them should bea 
narrow leaden band or ribbon, pierced with vame and date of 
death, to be passed round the chest and lower limbs, and through 
the sides, and over the top of the basket: [i], for retaining the 
body in its position ; [i1], for the subsequent identification of 
the bones: [iii], for sealing the coffin, as a guaranty that the 
contents bave not been disiurbed. 5. In special cases linings of 
some imperishalle material for a few inches upwards from the 

bottom, will be necessary ; andin other cases, such modifications 

of the ordinary form as may ensure u complete inclusion of the 

body in wool, charcoo), or other disinfectants. Of these excep- 

tionatle models, No. 3 would seem to be, on the whole, the best 

for its purpose. 6. Other materials which are light, strong, 

perisbable, inexpensive, adapted for carriage, and favorable to 

the dissolution of the body, may do as well and possibly better 

than these wicker taskets. Readiness of carriage, and the 

insurance of resolution being the main objects aimed at, several 

such materials do, in fact, suggest. themselves, and may after- 


wards come to be employed, " 
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An Ancient Paris LanpMark.—The extension of 
the :oulevard St, Germiin, says (aliynmi, is about to sweep 
away all traces, near Rue Hautefeuille, of a tennis court much 
frequented during the reign of Louis XV. It was in the Rue du 
Paon (now Rue Larrey,) and the famous cabaret ‘‘ A la Pomme 
d'Or” added to its attrac ions. ‘There may still be seen in the 
Rue du Paon a tolerably large yard, which tormed a corner of 
the tennis court. It is now well known that the game was 
formerly a very favori:e one in Paris, having been iutroduced 
towards the -econd half of the fourteenth century. At that 
time, no racket was used the ball being driven by the palm of 
the hand, whence the name—jeu de Paume It was ata later 
period that the racket «nd leather glove were adopted. ‘The 
game extended rapidiy, and such large sums were staked upon 
matches, that Charles V. prohibited it by a decree of the 3rd of 
April, 1369. It would appear that not much heed was paid to 
the order, for in 1394 the Provost of Paris, by irstructious from 
Charles VI., confirmed the probitition. But royal decr es and 
instructions from the Provost were alike inoperative , and, see. 
ing this, Francis I, contented bimself with Juying down rules for 
the game. He appointed stakeholders to take charge of the bets 
and to decide on questionab'e points in the play. From that 
period the game, freed from all trammels, spread rapidly, and 
nobles, tradesmen and artisans aike gave themse ves up to it 
with the utmost ardor. Large sums were bet, an! the memoirs 
of the time state that the stakes were as high as at faro and lan- 
squenet. Females took part in it, and it was not rare, says the 
historian Saint Victor, to see dames of high lineage share in the 
game, where they retained their masks. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth ceutur es, Paris had more than one bhun\red tennis 
courts, the most noted being those of the Clos de Sainte Gene- 
vieve, which was called the ** Tripot des onze mille diables '’[the 
gambling-hell of the 11,000 devils,] and of the Rue de Bercy, 
designated the ‘Jeu dela Croix Blanche”’ [the game of tke 
white cross. ] 








European Miscellanies. 


Serious Cuarce or Assautt on a Lapy.—Colonel 
Valentine Baker, of the 10th Hussars, was brought before 
Colonel Ross, J. 2. at the Chief Constable's office, Guildford, 
on June 1sth, under the extraordinary circumstances detailed ir 
the subjoined evidence. Colonel Baker had been arrested 
shortly before by Deputy Chiet-constable Barker, while the de- 
fendant was in a first-class carriage on the South-Western rail- 
way. Miss Kate Dickenson was sworn, and deposed as follows: 
{ reside at Dunford, Midhurst, Sussex. I was a passenger by 
the three o'clock train, from Midharst to Petersfield yesterday, 
and got int: au empty, first class carriage there tor Waterloo. 
At Liphook station the defendant got int» the same compart- 
ment, and sat opposite to me. He talked, and we had some 
gener | conversation about the theatres and the Academy, and 
the beauties of the country, and remarked on the frequent stop- 
pages until we got to Woking, when be said the train went 
straight through to Vauxhall. I answered all bis remar«s. Af- 
ter leaving Woking station he suddenly shut up the w'ndow, 
which bitberto had been oy en. He asked me my name, which | 
refused to give, and then asked me my Christian name, which I 
also refused. He changed his seat, and came and sat beside me, 
still entreating we to give him my name, and asked permission 
to write tome. I turned my head away, and pushed him off, 
saying, ‘I won't bave you so near.” ‘Ihen he put his arm 
round my waist and held me with tbe other, and kissed 
me several times, :aying at the same, ‘‘ You must kiss 
me, darling.” Then, after, some trouble, I got up to the 
bell to warn the guard, but found it was broken. Then 
he violently forced we back into the corner, and sank down 
close in front of me, and violently kissed me again. 1 wade no 
effort to leave the earriage until 1 found his hand underneath my 
dress. Then I pulled down the window, and screamed violently 
out of the carr age window. [twisted round the handle, aud 
edged my way out backwards, and he had hold of my arm all 
the time trying to prevent me. I kept h 1d of the outside handle 





ProrestaNtisM IN Betcium.—A correspondent of 


the London Daily News writes: **Oue outcome of the recent 
religious disturbances in Belgium deserves more attention than 
jt has as yet received, more especially as changes in the opp site 
sense which occur in England. are trumpeted abroad with more 
noise than in most cases they merit. it appears that a fow days 
ago M. Frere-Orban, the most important member of the Liberal 
party, formally and officially announced his adbesion to the 
Protestant religion. At the same time, the heads ot three other 
leading families of the province of Liege, one of whou, M. de 
Rossins, represents the city of that name in the Belgian 
Chamber—joined M. Frere-Orban in publicly affiliating them- 
selves to the Ref rmed Charch. ‘This open desertion of Catholi- 
cisin has, as may be imagined, caused no small scandal in the 
clerical world, and its principal organ in that district, the “ Ga- 
zette de Liege,” with a zeal which it now doubtless regrets, was 
desirous of treating the story as a calumny, and declared that 
‘hough it might be possible for a few uneducated beings with 
nothing to lose (miserable; deel:sses) to forsake the Caurch in 
which they had been born, that men of the position of M. Frere- 
Orban M. de Rossius, and the other leading families of the 
country should publicly prociaim themsrlves renegades was im- 
possible. After many more remarks in the same tone—which 
did more barm than good to the cause of the Roman | atholics, 
the clerical organ bad at length to admit the truth of the state— 
ment it has so eagerly contradicted. Jt now remains to be seen, 
in the eventof achange of Miuistry a not improbable event 
when the second halt of the Chamber comes to be renewed, as it 
must be next Spring—whether M. Frere Orban's Protestantism 
will prevent his resumivg his place as principal Miuister in a 
Catholic country. The example of M. Guizot formerly, and of 
M. Chabaud Latour and others lately in France, may be cited as 
showing that saci a difficulty is by no means insuperable, al- 
though in each of the cases named the so called Protestants 
were in mary instances more Papal than the Pope himself.” 





ExrLoraTIon oF THE Sanara.—Recent numbers of 
the ** Bulletin de i: Societe de Geographie, ’ of Paris, contains 
some letters from M. Duveyrier, charged with the exploration of 
the Sahara, in the Province of Constantive, having for its object 
the construction of an inland sea. He describes the tract of 
country immediately bordering on the Franco-Algerian territory 
as almost entirely deserted, on account of the terror of Tunisian 
brigands and marauders. Here, nevertheless, are abundant 
pasture-grounds, numerous small succulent and aromatic plants, 
springing up in spring-time, besides more valuable plants. 
Upon one occasion the exploring party came upon some flocks, 
but no sooner were the observed than the shepherd dispersed 
them as far as possible, his his clothes and himself, naked, as 
best he could in the sand, where he was discovered, his teeth 
chattering with fear. Now and then they came upon the tr ck 
of a band of Tunisian horsemen, who had, according to custom, 
made a razzia upon the bordering tribes The water in many 
places contains Jarge quantities of salts of magnesia and other 
mineral substances, the effec s ot which were found extremely 
deleterious. The expedition started by way of the fertile dis- 
tricts of El Faid and Es Safel, where were found many canals cut 
by the Arabs for purposes of irrigation, ‘These alluvial tracts 
are not cultivated every year, but only in favorable seasons. 








ANOTHER “ VERITABLE CENTENARIAN.”—The death 
of a‘ veritable centenarian” is reported from Mount Athos. 
Father Nicephorus, of the Convent Zitza, has just passed away at 
the age of one bundred and seventeen years. A romantic sou 
venir, says the Levant Herald, attatched to the earlier days of 
this venerable priest. He was the actual caloyer who, according 
to Mr. Hobhouse, Byron’s traveling companian, entertained the 
poet “‘ina warm chamber, with grapes and a pleasant white 
wine, not trodden out with the feet, but pressed from the grape 


of the open door wi bh my left hand, and grasped bis arw with 
my right, in which way I stood ovtside the door on the lower 
step until the train stopped, when he said to mo in a low voice, 
«Don’t say a ything, yon don’t know what trouble,you will get 
me into; suy you were frightened.” When the tram stopped 


ance, and I was lifted off. «he defendant was removed, and | 
proceeded on my journey to Waterloo, accompanied by a clergy- 
man, 
riage, he entreat d me to come back into the compartment, 
locked On arriving at Waterloo, | made complaint to the 
of the carriage. | came from Midhurst to Petersfield alone- My 
two sisters and servant came to Midburst sation with me, 
was all the evidence offered, and the defendant was remended 
until the following Thorsday, when he was cowmitted for trial. 

Tue Executioner or King Cuarces 1.—The Pall Mal 
Gazette of the 2 rd of June says: ‘* It seems probable that the 
remains of Brandon, alleged to have been the executioner 0! 
Charles I., were disturbed la .t week by the local authorities of 
Whitechapel, who have lately been removing the bodies interr- 
ed beneath Whitechapel charch, for the purpose of rebuilding 
the edifice. In the burial register of that church is the follow- 
ing entry : ‘June 2ist, 1649—Richard Brandon, a man out of 
Rosemary Lane, supposed to have cut off the head of Charles 1.’ 
In*A Dialogue between the hangman and Ve th,’ published 
shortly after the execution of the king, Brandon tonchingly al- 
ludes to the pro-pect of his own demise, and seems to fear that 
he shall not fiud much rest in the grave. Addressing Death, he 
says : 
***When none but Brandon could be found to do it, 

I gave the blow caused thousand hearts to ache — 

Nay, more than that, it made three kingdoms quake. 

Yet in obedience to thy powerfal call, 

Down went the cedar with some shrubs, and all 

To satisty thy ne’er contented lust ; 

Now, for reward, thou tellest me I must 

Lay down my tools, and with thee pack from hence. 

Grim Sir, you give a fearful recompense.’ 
Brandon, however, may think himself fortunate that be found 
a resting-place in Whitechapel church, whrre he has been per- 
roitted to sleep so many years undisturbed ; for when he died, 
on the 29th of (June, 1649, in bis hou-e in Rosemary Lane, a 
large crowd assembled on the occasion of his funeral, and sug- 
gested th t be should be buried in a dung-hbill. It was indeed, 
with the utmost difficulty that the local authorities of White- 
chapel in that day managed to smuggle his body to the church- 
yard, where it was at last carried with a bunch of rosemary 
at each end of his coffiu, and a rope tied across from one end to 
the other.’ 
Tue Cost or Orver iv Lonpon.—Although Lon- 
don may be considered, in comparison with some continental 
capitals, a sing ularly law-abiding city, order is not preserv. d 
except at heavy ontlay. The balance-sheet of the metropolitan 
police for the year ending 31st March. 1876, shows a total of 
£1,099,"51 under the head of expenditure. Of this £828,473 
was absorbed in paying, clothing and equipping the force, the 
first item alone requiring £759,149, divided among 9,490 men of 
all ranks. These includd four ‘istrict superintendents at sala 
ries above £700 per annum, twenty-five superintendents ranging 
between £300 and £500, 276 inspectors between £83 and £276 ; 
986 sergeants between £*8 and £162; and 8,649 constables, 
whose pay varied from £62 88 to £88 8s. In addition, superin- 
tendents received £11 for oniforms ; inspectors £10; and ser 
geants and constables either clothing or money allowances in- 
stead. Married men and those living out of quarters in the tao 
last named classes, also received 4d. per week in lieu of coals, 
an a'lowance whi h can scarcely have served to keep up a bright 
fire. Taking the entire expense and number of the force, it may 
be roughly estimated that each unit costs rather more than £10 
perannum. But this includes charges for duties performed by 
the bodies only indirectly connected with the police. Thus the 


near the Esher station, the guard and others came to my assist- 


While I was riding outside on the doorstep of the car- 
saying he would get vut on the opposite side, which 1 knew was 
officials. 1 traveled for about a distance of tive miles on the step 


This 


More “Craants” iw Encuann.—The Tichborne 
| mania and Dr. Kenealy s disgrace ul newspaper, are bearing 
| their appropriate fruit. The delusion that an innocent man has 
| been deprived or his title and property, and that the forms of 
|Jastice in this country area wo kery and a snare, and all the 
|Judges villians, naturally @leads to the conclusion that ill- 
| used men and their friends, bad better trust to their own efforts 
|for the enforcement of th ir rights, and dispense with a servile 
acquiescence n the corruptions ot legal procedure. The con- 

vict at Dartmoor would no doubt have 
| his claims settled, by his devoted adherents § invly taking forci- 
j|ble possession of the ‘Vichborne estates, wherever they could 
get access to them, instead of having to submit to the tedious 
and offen ive formalities which proved bis ruin 
| whose case is 


much preferred to have 





; and anybody 
2 no better than Arthur Orton's, may reasonably 
think that a civil suit is hardly calculated to promote his inter- 
ests. ‘This train of reflection appears to have been gradually 
settling down into a logical crystallization inthe minds of the 
rougber and more ignorant classes turougout the country, espe- 
cially in the Northern and Midland districts ; but the first prac- 
tical application of the new principle has been reserved for the 
people of Shettield, who, since the exposure of Mr. Broadhead 
and his peculiar way of wanaging men, have kept tolerably 
quiet. Itis perhaps not’ unnatural ‘bata violent invasion of 
private rights and public justice should meet with ready support 
among & population so thoroughly inoculated, with the Trade— 
Unionist theory of the right of working men, to take the 
law into their own hands, and do what seems proper 
in their own eyes. The seizure of the Mill-bouses estate in 
Abbeydale Valley bya rabble acting in the name of a Joval 
claimant is, after all, only a development of ordinary rattening. 
This property is valued at from £3),000 to £40,000, and was 
purchased by Earl Fitzwilliam some years ago. a working man 
named Jobn Oldale has recently started a claim to this estate 
under the auspices of the local Magna Charter Association; and 
if he and his friends bad been content with simply asseruing this 
claim, no great harm would perhaps have been done. But they 
felt entitled under the inspiration derived, if uot from the study 
of Magna Charta in the original, at least from the impression of 
its general tenor given in the “ Evglishinan,” to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of giving a decision iu Mr. Oldale’s 
favor, and of proceeding without oss of time to put in execu. 
tion. A few weeks ago the Magna Charta rioters, it seems, en- 
tered upon some of Lord Fitzwilliam’s land, but were ejected by 
the farmer who occupied it. On Monday lust they returned to 
the altack, took possession of a couple of fields, aud began to 
cut the grass and cart it away to Sheflicld, Repeated attempts 
were wade in the course of the day, by the tenants aud heir 
friends, to drive tbo intruders from the fields, but apparently 
without success. Though the Volice were on the spot, they 
declined (o interfere unless there was an actual breach of the 
peace; and it way be inferred that the physical resistance offered 
by the tevants to the despoiling of their land was not very ever- 
ge ic, inasmuch as the Police vemamed passive. On Wednesday 
mormug Mr. Smith, oue of the farmers whose fields vere m- 
vaded, wustered a strong body of laborers and erected « barri- 


cade across the entrance to his field, which was afterward 
manned by about thirty of Lord — Fitzwilliam's game- 
keepers from Wentworth, By and by, Oldale and a 


large following marched up trom Shetlield, attacked the barri- 
cade, and eventually managed to pull it down. ihe crowd then 
poured into the fi-ld, and was busily engaged, we are told, dur ug 
the day in removing the grass. When they bave completed this 
job, they threaten to carry off the tiles from all the houses on! 
the estate, and also to pull up the rails of the Midland Coupany,! 
whose main line from Sheftield to London runs across the round 
the ownership of which is in dispute. ‘This pleasant state of 
affairs is. we are not surpr sed to hear, creating much exciiement 
in the neighborbood, What rather puzzles us is that * the ut- 
most exertion on the part of the Police was necessary to prevent 
a breach ot the peace,” It might have been supposed that the 
conflict between Oldale’s men and the gamekeepers, in which 
the latter were routed, or at least compelled to give way, would 
have been enough to constitute a breach of the peace, even 
though the blows excbhinged may not have been very deadly. 
It is stated that summonses against the rioters have been applied 
for by Lord fitzwilliam, and grauted by the magistrates ; but it 
was ,urely the busin ss of the Police to arrest the offenders in 
the first instance. Whatever ay be the legal question between 
the present owner of the property and the persou who claims it, 
an attew pt at forcible seizure is clearly av intringemeut of pub- 
lic order, which the public on its own account 1s bound to re- 
sist.— Saturday Review, 
rd —— 

Frencu anp Amerntcan Women.—The face of the 
American woman 3s more beautiful than that of the native of 
any other country. It bas delicacy of coloring and feature, and 
finesse and intellectuality in expression ; but the body support- 
ing the hea’, regarded from on artistic and hygienic point of 
view, is inferior. For breathing and digesting, the upper part 
is lacking in depth. In a word, the American is more fragile ; 
she is hardly a Diana, and the French is something more, al- 
though not the Hebe of Rubens. The French woman's tace is 
as band ome as that of apy otber in Europe, and fades more 
slowly. At forty she glides into an embopnpoiut with an un- 
wrinkled face and a good complexion—at the age when the Evg- 
lish women becomes beavy-necked and trowsy, ap’ the Americen 
pale and wrinkled. The climate has much to do with this, bat 
ber nourishing food, generous wine and out-of-door air, much 
more Her mode of livivg contributes thereto —the exercise and 
development of each function in a more natural and sensuous 
manner than with us. ‘I'bere are ascetic ideas in America which 
bave a tendency to retard the physical developwent of woman ; 
for mind molds matter. The extremes of American life are un- 
favorable to a healthy growth in.its fastvess as well as its asce- 
ticism, where the flesh is corrupted by dissipation, or mortitied 
by certain religious teachings. Aside from these causes is a 
prevalent notion, that it is beneath the diguity of men and 
women to occupy themselves with what they shall eat and what 
they shall drink. Tbe American has wore intellect than her 


with the hand,” and who in gratitude was immortalized by his 
guest in ‘‘Childe Harold :’ 
Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of his cheer; the passer by 
Is welcome still. 

Father Nicepborus, it is said, preserved to the last years*of his 
long life, a lively recollection of Byron's visit to Zitza. ount 
Athos air seems to agree with the monks, for only the other day, 
another caloyer died at the age of one hundred and three. 
Probably, however, it is not only the air, but the ‘ absence of 
worry” on Mount Athos, which is favorable to longivity. The 
monks, who inbabit teries in that elevated situation, are 
not much troubled with the cares that shorten the life of so 
many secular householders. 


service of the metropolitan police courts absorbed £57,353, and 
£112,707 went in supera:nuation allowances and gratuities. 
The salaries of the twenty-seven magistrates who preside over 
the courts, took £27,'31, while for the payment of twenty-three 
clerks £7,558 was required. This included a special allowance 
of £100 a year to the clerk who acted as editor of the Police 
Gazette, a post involving considerable labor and responsibility. 
Turning to the other side of the account, a sum of £111,936 is 
found credited to the public, on account of special services per- 
formed by the metropolitan police. The Admiralty bad to p y 
£39,470, the Houses of Parliament £2,430, South Kensingtoo 
Museum £5,384, the War Office £19 930, public companies and 
private individuals £14,:79, and theatres £1,571. The royel é ; 

parks were laid under contribution to the amount of £9,969, of | knowledge of these things, and « Larinony of character bot now 
which the Green Park paid £744, Hyde Park £6,703 Kensing- possessed ; and with it will come, alas! that decadeoce in mor- 
ton Gardens £1,611, and >t. James's Park £910, Even the sites | als which slways mare es op the heels of the beautiful in every 
whereon the new Law Courts will be built had to detray its|age and in every climate. t is sad that such 4 heavy tribute 
duota, the sum of £47, 88, being charged for preserving order in | Should ve exacted, as the price of an added enjoyment, but art 
that wilderness. is inexorable. — Albert Khodes in ** The French at liome. 


French sister, but the latter bas softness v bere she iis pertness. 
There is nervous excitability and cleverness in one, ellos ness 
and equality of character in the other. The forced, brilliant 
vitality of woman in America is subject to fits of reaction, for 
pature has its limit. Inthe french w man, the mind is more 
even and cheerful, and in the absence of xhiustive and irregu- 
lar demands made upon it, the uniform bealtu is better, In 
qualities of a purely mental character, the equal of the Americ n 
woman cannot perhaps be found in the world ; but with all her 
knowledge and intellectual activity, she Jacks that which made 
the Greexs what they have been and the French what they are- 
organic cultivatiop. En wived in these words ate taste and art, 
A riper c.vilization, though not a porer, shall invest her with a 














CoLoneL VaLeNnTINE Baker has been relicved from 
his duty as assistant-quarterm :<"rr-general at Aldershot by 


Cvlonel Elliott, pending the resylt v. .o2 pi oveeding:: against him . 
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{From ‘the Cornhill Magazine. 


MISS ANGEL. 





BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER X.—( Continued.) 
Then came Lord Henry, joining in with his cousin Lady 


W., and echoing her words. He called himself passionate | 


admirer of art ; and it was from him that Lady W. had 
learnt to take an interest in pictures, that is to say, in 
the pastels, and the copies, and the copies of copies, that 
Lord Henry affected. 

Next morning, true to his appointment, Mr. Reynolds 
walked across Berkley Square, and found the two ladies 
of the house standing looking out by the gate of the Park. 

“Miss Kauffmann is at home in her painting-room. 
Come this way,” said LadyW. * * * “Let us 
take her by surprise ; you can enter by the glass door.” 

The surprise was very skort, for Angelica had been 
listening to every footstep. 

Once she thought Mr. Reynolds had come, but it was 
only Lord Henry Belmore, who, rather to her annoy- 
ance, asked leave to wait in her studio for Lady W. 
with whom he was going out. She let him sit down 
where he would, and went on with her painting. Then 
came more steps on the terrace, and voiges, and Angel- 
ica looked up, blusbed, and sprang to open the window. 
This time she saw the person she was waiting for so 
impatiently. 

“Here is a friend,” said Lady W.,as they all came 
in. Then her voice changed : ‘“‘ Henry, you here! we 
were waiting for you outside.” 

“Surely you told me to come to the studio,” said 
Lord Henry; then he stepped up to her, and in a low 
voice said something, and the two walked off into the 
garden, 

“‘ How long has he been here,” Lady Di asked. 

“A long time,” said Angelica ; ‘ ten minutes—more, 
I painted the heel of my Cupid’s little foot again while 
he was here.” i 

“And you evidently suffered from his vicinity,” said 
Mr. Reynolds, smiling ; “for your picture is charming; 
but you wili have to repaint your Cupid’s foot.” 

“Do you really mean it? I avsure you I was not 
thinking of avything but my work. I had forgotten 
Lord Henry’s presence.” 

“If I may venture to advise, I should not recommend 
your ever painting without a model,” said Mr. Rey- 
nolds; ‘some of the French ‘school maintain that it is 
better to trust to one’s own impressions; but there I 
cannot agree.” 

Angelica grew interested ; but for the sake of argu- 
ment, she attempied to contradict Mr. Reynolds, and 
declared that the little foot was not out of drawing, but 
though she contradicted, her own looks contradicted her 
words as she glanced up with deprecating blue eyes, 
knowing that people always forgave her when she looked 
them in the face. . 

“I can only speak from my own experience,” said Mr. 
Reynolds, smiling. ‘1 may be wrong.” 

Lady Diana saw it all. She said to herself that An- 
gelica was a vulgar flirt, and Mr. Reynolds a vain dupe; 
and then, this odd woman, reproaching herself for secret 
feelings that she dared not express, said suddenly : 
“ Because Miss Kauffmann has well shaped eyes, it does 
not follow that you should deny what you know to be 
true, Mr. Reynolds; her pictures are out of drawing ; 
it is all very pretty and sentimental, but quite false to 
nature.” 

Mr. Reynolds disliked anything approaching to a 
scene. “My admiration and respect for Miss Kauff- 
niann’s work are too sincere for me to hesitate to de- 
clare what seems to me to be its excellence, or what iu 
it might still further be improved,” he said. “ Correct- 
ness of eye is only to be acquired by long habit : when 
anything is properiy made our own, it becomes part of 
ourselves, and operates unperceived. We may thus ex- 
ercise a kind of instinctive rectitude of mind and of 
conduct, which will supersede all rules.” 

He spoke quietly, continuing on purpose to give An- 
gelica time to recover trom Lady Di’s unprovoked at- 
tack; he was as much annoyed with that Lady as it was 
possible to a man of his gentle and controlled nature. 

The tears of vexation shining in Angel’s eyes, did 
not mend matters, or soften him towards her adversary. 
With some sudden brightness and effort, Angelica 
brushed them away unaffectedly, and said: “ Thank 
you, Mr. Reynolds; you haye given me heart again, and 
in truth Lady Diana is nut the first person who has 
warned me of my defects ; they warn me from kind- 
ness,” said the girl, turving suddenly to Lady Di. She 
could not bear to say a harsh word. 

“It was from no kindness,” said Lady Di, turning 
pale; “you are quite right, people should forbear to 
speak unless they are in sympathy with those they crit 
icise—although the picture ¢s out of drawing,” and she 
walked out of the room. 

CHAPTER 


FIORI, 


XI. 


meeting, and asked leave to paint Miss Angel’s portrait. 
@he delightedly agreed. If Angelica felt somewhat for- 








with Mr. Reynolds. 


old life and new hopes, in which he took unfailing inter- 
lest. It was at this time that Angelica wrote long hap- 
‘py letters to her father in her uncle Michacl’s farm. 
When was he coming—was Antonio with him—was he 
not rgjoiced at his child’s good fortune? Happy as she 
was she missed him sadly at times, and longed for his 
paternal sympathy and advice and help. She had visi- 
ted many painters, she told him, Mr. Cipriani among th: 
rest; but chief of all was Mr. Reynolds, the first paint- 
er in the town. He has her own peculiar manner, 
writes Angelica. His portraits are almost historical ; 
he has a flying brush (+m penello volante), aad a great 
knowledge of chzaroscuro. Then she told her father of 
all the kind things people said. Mr. Reynolds himself 
had asked her to paint his portrait; those she had exe- 
euted had already given satisfaction. Lady W. had 
promised her letters of introduction to the Duchess of 
Argyll. The Prince s of Brunswick was to sit to her. 
She had heard that the Queen herself had asked with 
interest concerning her. Mr. Reynolds was the kini- 
est, the most untiring friend. “I might, indeed, think 
too much of his kindness,” wrote Angelica, “ but that 
[ have vowed to think only of my art, and have el sed 
my heart to all other passions.” ‘There is a little paper 
stilkin existence, which the girl traced one night ia a 
thoughtful mood. 
“ Not easily shall I bind myself. Rome is ever in 
my thought», The Holy Spirit will direct me.” 
Then she wrote again to the old father in the dis 
tant farmhouse with the too familiar goatherd, detail- 
ing more and more success. The Princess of Pruns- 
wick was in London at this time, and had ordered a 
portrait of Angelica herself, and this picture bad pro- 
cured for her the honor of a visit from the Princess 
of Wales, the mother of the King; such an henor had 
never before been done to any painter, writes Angeli- 
ca; now she is beginning to put by money, now she 
may think of a home for her dear to come to, now she 
may begin to see her way clearly established. “ Her 
letters at this time,” says Rossi, ‘‘ are tbose of a person 
at the summit of tranquility and joy.” A little later 
ou she tells John Joseph of a proposition of marriage, 
and of her refusal, and it was soon after this that 
Mr. Fuseli left London and went abroad. but notwith- 
standing these letters, old John Joseph still delayed. 
Antonio was in despair. He could not afford to wait 
any longer for the obstinate old man who was deaf to 
his daughter’s eutreaties. She wanted him sadly. Not- 
withstanding all their kinduess, she felt very lonely. 
She had been longing for some word of protective 
admonition; she had an instinctive desire for protee- 
tection, it was as necessary to her as liberty. Mr 
Reynolds seemed to give her more sense of ease by 
his few kind words than did all the compliments and 
adulations to which she was now so used; sometimes 
unduly excited about her work, sometimes utterly de- 
pressed and hopeless, the bracing sense of the truth as 
it struck another person’s mind came to her with an 
unspeakable relief, not the partial truth of adverse 
criticism, which is always hard to bear, but the con- 
siderate judgment of one so high in authority, of a 
person qualified to speak. Aud for him was it not a 
new experience of happiness to have such a sweet 
model bringing new lite, light, and color, into his 
hard working existence? “Miss Angel; Fiori ” is 
written in that book of fate his.diary for the year. 
Ile need not have written it down, his mind was full 
of ber and her concerus. The flowers were for her 
birthday, when Lady W. had graciously promised to 
bring her to sup in Leicester Fields. They were all 
® assemble in Charies Street first, and to go to see 
Mr. Garrick in “ Hamlet.” “ Make yourself beautiful, 
my Angel, and do not be late,” said Lady W. 
Angel was glad that Mr. Reynolds was expected, 
and she went to dress with a light heart, feeling that 
friends were true, life was worth living, and even 
dress worth dressing. Miss Angel spared no pains in 
her attire that evening, and showed her wit in a 
sacque and petticoat of white silk, resembling net- 
work—not unlike that one worn by Mrs. Nollekens at 
j her wedding. It was shot with grey and embroidered 
j}with rosebuds. The deep and pointed stomacher was 
| sewer and gimped. The sleeves of this dress closely 
fitted the arm to a little below the elbow, from which 
jhung three point lace ruffles. Her neckerchief was of 
point, and confined by a bunch of rosebuds, and the 
three rows of pearls were tied with a narrow white 
satin ribbon behind. ‘They were Roman pearls, but 
not the less becoming to her slender throat. 

Her hair was piled over a cushion (cushions were 
ring in favor steadily year by year). 
| She wore a small cap ef point-lace to correspond 
with her ruffles. Her shoes were of the same material 
jas her dress, with Bristol spangles and heels three 
inches high. 





to be admired, if the truth must be confessed. 


As she entered the room, she saw a figure standing 


lorn at times, she always brightened up after a talk 
He spoke with all Antonio’s di- 
rectness and sympathy, and with authority as well. 
They had many long talks together; she enjoyed her 
sittings very much, and spoke to him openly of all her 


She came in smiling and laughing in her 
Before Mr. Reynolds left, he fixed a day for their next wildest spir.ts, prepared to enjoy, and to admire, and 


against the light. ‘Is that you, Mr. Reynolds; she 
said, for she was still thinking of him. “Have you 
been waiting long?’ Mr. Reynolds was fond of 
speakims Italian, and often used that language; but 
this deep, angry voice sounded very unlike his gentle 
tones. 

“T have been waiting for many weeks and you are 
not yet ready for me, I see.” Surely that was not Mr. 
Reynolds; some one stepped out of the shadow, and 
Angelica uttered a little exclamation, for Antonio’s 
dark eyes were flashing at her, angry happy, sus- 
picious, melting at the sight of her again, frow- 
ning at her greeting. For one minute she was herself 
enchanted to see her old companion; she clapped her 
hands and darted up to him with a glad exclamation: 
“Antonio! Antonio! who thought of seeing you! 
My father, where is he ?” 

Zucchi was silent, looking at her admiringly. He 
had never dreamt of her in such beauty and brilliancy 
but was it indeed Angelica? “I have broken my 
promise, Angelica; I have come without your father,” 
he said at last. “ But it was in vain I urged him, I 
should have lost my year’s work had I waited longer. 
I left him ten days ago at Morbegno; he is well, and 
well cared for. He will come, he says, when you are 
in your own house.” 

“So much for your promises,” cried Angel, bitterly 
disappointed and unjust to poor Antonio. You have 
left him, poor dear! Who is one to trust if one can- 
not trust you, who are always warning one against 
others; you, who “4 





The door opened as she was speaking, still eager 
and excited, and a servant announced Mr. Reynolds, 
and almost immediately after Lord Henry belmore 
and Mr. Fuseli. Lady W, affected an artistic soviety. 
She had met the young painter with the lion head 
not long before, and taken to him, perhaps among 
other reasons, because she had been somewhat piqued 
by his indifference. 

Mr. Reynolds was in full dress. He wore his red- 
velvet court-suit, and his sword. He came up, carry- 
ing the flowers he had ordered in the morning, and 
presented them with a little compliment full of don- 
homie and grace. The expression of his face was very 
kind as he bent before the young deity at whose 
shrine they all seemed to lay down their arms. As 
Mr. Reynolds stepped forward, Angelica’s passing 
anger was distracted. She had forgotten it all; but 
Antonio’s heart sank with gloomy apprehension. Her 
anger had pained him less than her pleasure now did. 

Was ever any one so absurd, so proud, so sensitive as 
this shabby little painter? 

Not Mr. Reynolds in all his glory, not Angelica 
radiant and supreme, could guess the depths of that 
curious nature. Angelica might have understood him 

if she had had time or wish todoso; but she was pre- 
occupied, impatient; her beautiful silk dress rustled 
at every step; her many lovers and friends were all 
arriving, saluting, talking, and calling her away. The 
door kept opening, and admitting one person then ano- 
ther. Lady W. made her state entry, followed by 

my lord in his blue ribbon, Zuechi saw some of the 
people present plance at him with surprise; and when 

the lady of the house entered, her look of inquiry and 
amazement might have disconcerted a far more ex- 
perienced man of the world than he. 

“This is my old friend, Antonio Zucchi,” said An- 

gelica, coming forward with her quick familiar voice; 
“he came to bring me news of my father, dearest 
lady.” Then she turned to him more constrainedly, 
for Lady W.’s somewhat haughty stare was still upon 
Antonio. “ You must come to morrow morning when 
Lam alone, Antonio, and then we will taik over our 
business;” and she held out her hand. 

* Our business !” said Antonio, coldly; “I have no 
business. I came as a friend to see you; it is time I 
should retire and leave you to your acquaintance,”— 
and he bowed to Lady Wes not without dignity, and 
then to Angel. 

* Will not Miss Angelica’s friend honor me with his 
company to-night ?” said Mr. Reynolds, always cour- 
teous and considerate of others, and he came forward 
as he spoke. Antonio stifly declined, made hima 
haughty bow, and was gone. Once outside he 
could contrel himself no longer. As he = ran 
down stairs, he impatiently struck his hand 
upon his head, muttering something like “False! 
false !” to himself. He did not even see Lady Diana, 
who passed him on her way to join the company and 
heard his words. As she opened the door, she was 
shocked and revolted by <Angelica’s gay burst of 
laughter, Angelica’s first feeling had certainly been 
that of present relief. Everybody looked more at 
ease as Antonio left the room, and the voices rose. 
But although Antonio was gone, he still seemed pres. 
ent to Angelica in some mysterious way. Diana did 
not know that her good spirits were partly caused by 
his coming. A little later on and Angeiica became a 
little distraite, and it was the Kauffmann, and not Mr. 
Reynolds, who begged for a repetition of Mr. Fu- 
seli’s remark. What were they all talking about ? 
The new erection in the king’s gardens at hew;—the 
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ever so many thousands. 

“T cannot say I admire it,” said Mr. Reynolds. 
“ We are dwellers in London, and not at Pekin.” 

“ But we drink bohea out of China cups; we wear 
brocades and crapes from China,” said Angelica; and 
she held up one of the long loose sleeves. 

“ And we, madam, are certain to be charmed by 
anything you choose to wear or to do,” said Mr. Rey- 
nolds, bowing again; “ but you did not erect the Chi- 
nese tower.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


“ HAMLET.” 


chatter and racket of snuff-boxes. Miss Hannah burst 
into tears. Was seme great power there among them 
all falive and speaking by the mouth of this little | 
David again ? 

It was a relief to every one when everyday comes in 
once more, and the players distract the jarred soul, and 
bring him back for an hour into common words and | 
daily life. 

“Mr. Garrick outdoes himself to-night,” said Mr. 
Boswell. 

“Sir,” said his tutor, “ you mean that Garrick out- 
does your preconceived opinion of his powers. He 








Mr. Garrick was acting Hamlet that night in pow- 
der and court dress, facing the infinite in a periwig 
and treading the great globe of life in paste shoe- 
buckles. There was something : aguetic in the night; 
misty as it was, with vapours “enclosing the theatre 
and creeping in from outer doorways and veiling the 
brilliant charms of the ladies present; the rouge on 
their cheeks, the pretty crimsoned lips. Then the 
great play itself seemed to spread and spread and 
drive out all other impressions, It was not only on 
the stage that it was being acted. 

The play seemed to grow and grow, to become the 
life of those human beings all assembled there; they 
were come together to see a play, to laugh at one 
another and make signs and to admire and criticise, 
but they remained to listen to the secrets of their 
lives unfolded. 

Garrick’s faithful adorer, Miss Hannah More, sat 
palpitating in a box by Mrs. Garrick’s side. 

Zucchi was in the pit : he knew none of the people; 
it had suddenly occurred to him to come too, and 
there he waited in his place, looking for one face which 
had not yet appeared. 

In a stage-box sat the shabby and noble figure of a 
man, With a seamed and benevolent countenance, and 
by his side an intelligent little ferrety person, peeping 
forward to get a better view of the audience. 

“They’re come, sir,” he said, “the whole party ; 
they have secured two excellent boxes. There is Mr. 
Reynolds and Fuseli, and there is the fair observer of 
all observers. Mr. Reynolas has not invited me to 
sup with him to-night. [hear he is giving a great 
festivity ; you, ofcourse, are privileged ” 

“There is no privilege, sir, in being admitted to a 
house where friendship bis established a right of way,” 
said the big, shabby man. ‘ But to-night I shall re- 
frain ; Mr. Reynolds is not unbiassed by the transient 
influences of those inferior to him in intellect. Miss 
is far more reliable, she would make my tea undis- 
turbed by any circumstances.” 

Mr. Boswell was craning to get a good view of the 
“ transient influences ” now surrounding Mr. Reynolds. 
Lovely, smiling, splendid Lady W. had never looked 
more stately and beautiful than she did that night. 
Her charms seemed diffused somehow, she and Angel- 
ica were opposite to each other, like two mirrors re- 
flecting one another. A summer, a spring blooming 
in brightness, their fans waved, tle flowers seemed to 
fill the box. Even Lady Diana looked her best. 

Mr. Boswell then discovered that Miss Ange! was 
peeping at Dr. Johnson, also that Dr. Burney and his 
daiighters were in another part of the theatre. “ Mrs. 
Thrale should not have been absent on such a night 
as this,” he remarked. 

The play began, and Mr. Boswell was silent. 

In great acting there is some subtle measure im- 
possible to describe, time passing in a certain harmony, 
and that night, when Hamlet stood upon the stage, a 
mysterious intelligence not to be explamed seemed 
certainly, and at once, to flash between him and his 
audience. The plain, commonplace-looking man be 
came instantly, and without effort, the master of all 
these splendid people who were watching him. It 
was as if he were the pulse that flowed through their 
veins. This hour was his own, as this mood was his, 
to which he gave the note, the time, the life almost. 

How nobly he stands listening, while the poor ghost 
moans its awful plaint! Hamlet’s beautiful voice 
seemed to strike home to every heart when he an- 
swered in clear tranquil tones. ‘Then rise passion and 
remorse, and woes thicken as the play goes on, and 
the notes come full and dull with passion, and the 
words seem to break bounds, and jar and clang * * * 

Is the noble prince maddened, as he turns in heart- 
scorn, rending and railing at all those he has loved and 
trusted hithertho ? 

Through this storm of shaken life comes white 
Ophelia, wandering, with her pale and tender face. 

Mrs. Addington was not acting that night, but a 
young actress, whose utter simplicity and sweetness 
touched them all. 

“I did love you once,” said Hamlet. 

“Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so“ says 
Ophelia. 

“Get thee to a nunnery,” he cries, remorselessly, 
carried far beyond the mood of love, but tender still, 
even in this moment, when a swerving tinite nature 
is suddenly brought to face the infinite tiuth, as it 
lies between them awful, inevitable. 


‘ 
— 


has played his part with memory. He is a good re- 
peater of other men’s words,” 

But when Mr. Reynolds came into the box present- 
ly, and made some slight objection to a detail in 
Hamlet’s performance, the old man rose up in wra‘h. 

Mr. Reynolds did not stay to argue the matter ; be 
has left a record of some such dialogue with his old 
friend. Ile was in haste to return to his companions. 

It was not only Miss Hannah More, whose then 
youthful tears flowed that evening. For little An- 
gelica, the doom of the inevitable, seemed to strike 
almost for the first time. The knell sounded in her ears; 
poor Ophelia’s story seemed so unutterably sad. “ How 
could he leave her?” she said ; “oh, how could he 
leave her ?” and she turned to Mr. Reynolds and then 
laughed, aud tried to wipe away her tears. “I am 
@shame:l,” she sobbed, all confused. “ Might I be 
permitted to retire to the back of the box ?” She 
moved het chair as she spoke. 

Both Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Fuseli came forward 
together, and each on either side held out a hand to 
assist her. Angelica half laughed again, and looked 
from one to the other gaily through her passing tears; 
then she put out her two little hands, and raised her- 
self with the help of both the gentlemen. 

Some one in the pit, who had been looking on, 
turned very pale and made a furious indignant move- 
ment. 

“How angry that man looks,” 
tor to his companion. 
yours, Mr. Cipriani ?” 

“ My countrymen are apt to look angry when they 
are vexed,” said M+. Cipriani. He was a dark-eyed 
inan with a long nose and a brown face, full of retine- 
ment and intelligence. “ Your countrymen take lite 
more calmly, Mr. Nollekens,” he added, laughingly. 

“That man is frowning at Miss. Kauffmann up 
among her fine birds. My heart, how she seems to be 
carrying on with Mr. Reynolds!” said Mr. Nollekens. 

“She is of a gay and innocent temper, and thinks 
not of evil tongues,” said Mr. Cipriani kindly ; “ she 
has real talent, she brought me some drawings yester- 


day.” 


said a cusual specta- 
“Is he not a countryman of 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“TAKE OFF THIS GRAIN WHICH IN MY GARDEN GROWS.” 


All the house in Leicester fields was lighted up 
ready to receive the company; and for once Mr, Rey- 
nolds had given special orders that everything was to 
be prepared for his guests’ comfort. I think it wason 
this occasion that the new dinner-service was ordered 
in, and the cut glass, which is mentioned in history. 
Mr. Reynolds himself must have chosen it, for Miss 
Reynolds was of two anxious and timid a disposition, 
to order the occasional chaos of the house, upon her 
own responsibility. 

Mr. Reynolds stood by the fire behind Angelica’s 
chair while the supper was going on. Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick were to have come, but Garrick was tired 
after his performance, and sent an excuse. He had 
spoken an epilogue, which had taken them all by sur- 
prise. Not one of them had recognized him in the 
clownish countryman, who came on with a spade un- 
der his arm. Mrs. Garrick herself had been wonder- 
ing who it could be, when her little dog suddenly be- 
gan to wag his tail as he lay on her lap concealed, 
and then she knew that, though they were deceived, 
Flash had discovered his master. It was Mr. Fuseli 
who told the little story, with which Lady Di was en- 
chanted. Lord Henry seemed to think it would be a 
subject for Mr. Reynold’s pencil. 

“Does your lordship mean the little doy’s tail ?” 
said Angel laughing. 

Lady W. frowned: she did not like Lord Henry’s 
suggestions to be lightly treated. 

Angelica was in a curiously excited condition that 
night. She was unlike her usual placidly cheerful 
self, so easily, gaily pleased with the story of life as 
it reached her; Hamlet had stirred the very depths of 
her heart. Then came the reaction of outer things, 
the compliments, the admiration, the scent of the 
flowers seemed to rise into her brain, the lights daz- 
zled, the talk carried her away. Mr. Fuseli made no 
secret of his devotion. If Mr. Reynolds was more 
reserved in his manifestation of interest, it was not 
that he felt less. She knew that he was with her all 
along. Ie threw in a word from time to time, attended 
quietly to her wants, never left her side, seemed 





Chinese tower, designed by Chambers, and costing} The scene was so tender, so_inexpressibly sad and|young, interested, responsive as any ol them that 
despairing, it raised all the audience out of their petty | night. 


Lord Henry, who was also somewhat excited, filled 
up Lady’s W.’s glass, and called fora toast. Shall 
we drink to beauty 2” he cried. “To the living Muses 
among us ?” 

“Let us drink to our rivals,” said Mr. Reynolds 
smiling, and bowing to Angelica. ‘ 

Mr. Fuseli cried out that he would not drink such a 
toast. “1 shall drink mine in silence,” he said, and 
looked at Miss Kauffman. 

“ Drink what toasts you will,” cried Angelica, start- 
ing up from the table with a gay laugh. “T shall 
go and enjoy a different feast.” “She walked across 
the room, and across the passage, and u» the short 
flight of steps that led into the studio, of which the 
great doors were open. Her heart was still beating ; 
she was still treading upon air. She was standing 
looking at a lovely picture on Mr. Reynolds’ easel, 
when sho heard astep on the polished floor, aad look- 
ing round she saw that her host had also left the sup- 
per-table, and come in search of her. He had come- 
yielding to the impulse of the moment, and, for once in 
his tranquil life, carried away by the influence of some- 
thing that seemed stronger than himself, than that hab- 
it of self-control by which be justly set such store. 

Angelica had in that instant become a painter again, 
as people do who have two lives to lead. She was 
looking at the picture, and for a moment she bad for- 
gotten the painter, and was wondering at the breadth, 
and depth, and grace of that lovely combination of col- 
or, of feeling, of flowing ease. 

It was no depth of divine despair that overmastered 
her now, as when she had gazed at the great trium- 
phant Titian in the gallery at Venice, it was with some 
sort of hope that she could look, and admire, and try 
to realize the gracious mystery of this new master’s art. 

This picture happened tu be the full-length portrait 
ef the beautiful Lady Elizabeth Keppel, represented as 
a brides-maid sacrificing to Hymen : the sad fate of this 
lady excited much feeling at the time ; she married 
Lord Tavistock, who was killed by a fall from his horse 
not long after, and the poor young wife died of a brok- 
en heart, and was mourned in all the odes and eligies 
of the day. Is there any sign of this sad coming sha- 
dow in the lovely radiant pieture before which Angelica 
is standing in her old attitude, bird-like, pensive? It 
is the old attitude ; but Lam not sure that Antonio 
was not right, and that the shabby grace of the darned 
green gown was not more becoming, than all the deli- 
sate silk and present rosebud embroideries. Dress was 
certainly one of her special gifts, and what she wore, 
became a part of herself. It is just as characteristic of 
some other women to be beautiful, notwithstanding 
their clothes, 

“T am trying to find out what charms you have used, 
Mr. Reynolds, in this lovely, wonderful picture. I 
think you breathe upon the canvas and wid the life 
into your creations ; I cannot account for the result you 
attain to in any other way.” 

He did not answer immediately, then he smiled. 
“The only incantations Ihave used here area little 
color and oi] mixed with magylp, he said, “ and a coat of 
varnish, dear lady. Perhaps while you are in the 
room,” he repeated, “my poor works may seem to 
breathe for a few minutes; but that is your doing, not 
mine. You must know,” he added, with some change 
of voice, “what difference your comivg makes to ’this 
house and to its master, who also comes to life in your 
presence I think. Can you not understand me?” he 
said, “Can you not guess what? if I dared . , . if I 
were so presumptuous as to form a hope, that hope 
would be . . .?” 

Angelica was beginning to understand this earnest 
gaze—this grave emphatic manner. Lacy W, had 
prophesied and prophesied, and Mr. Reynoids had 
given hints before now, and her own heart had some- 
times spoken ; his beautiful pictures had spoken a hun- 
dred times, and suddenly Miss Angel looked round in 
not unrelenting consternation and excitement. With a 
sort of flashing thought she pictured all future possi- 
bilities to herself. 
her future husband ? 
home ? 

Then she thought of her f.ther. She seemed to see 
him installed in this sumptuous and comfortable haven. 
She had wandered off into this day-dream, and almost 
forgotten Mr. Reynolds himself, who was standing pa- 
tiently watching the bright expression of that smiling 
face. Alas! as che smiled, his heart failed. He could 
read faces ; that was his trade. (ivod-will he read up- 
on those smiling lips, enthusiasm in those blue eyes ; 
but one melting gleam of personal tenderness and fee)- 
ing, but not one relenting emotion of heartfelt response, 
not one answer to his own strange, unexpected throb of 
heart. 

“Tam presumptuous,” he said, “and yet | must per- 
sist in my presumption Dear lady, tell me do you 
understand me? Can similarity of taste and feeling, 
and my deep and heartfelt homage, which will never be 
less sinc re than now, whatever your answer may be, 
stand you in the place of those many parts in which I 


Was this quiet, tranquil gentleman 
Was this great lighted house her 





know | am deficient?” Angelica blushed up crimson, 
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but she was quite {collected. Mr. Reynolds saw it, he|the unfortunate monarch removed to Berkeley Castle, add to the cheerfulness of that dark, heavy-arched, 
felt his own agitation growing almost beyond his con- where persons wore or less devoted, had charge ef him. prison-like stone chamber. 
trol. He turned away to recover, and to regain his| As this imprisonment was continued for some consid-| * But attempts at comfort for two bearded men of 
calm. As he turned away, Angelica looked sfter him| erable time, and as matters were not yet settling down | great strength and stature who are its occupants, are 
with grateful eyes. All his kindness, all the advanta-|into anything like order, a reuction was gradually tak-| visible enough for all that. A wood fire crackles on 
es he offered her, were present to her mind. Did{she|ing place in men’s minds, and then Mortimer found|the broad hearth, the smoke finding its way forth 
ove him? Antonio would say she had sold herself for|that he had only “ scotched the snake, not killed it.” by a funnel-like aperture, pierced in one corner of the 
money. No; no. If she accepted Mr. Reynolds, it} It was impossible (says Hume,) that the people, how- ceiling. Flashing as it does, with the aid of a large 
would not be for any sordid reason. He must not think/ever corrupted by the barbarity of the times, still far- lamp swinging from the centre where the arches 
such reasons influenced her. She would not deceive|ther inflamed by faction, could forever remain insensi-|SP™"g, the light thrown upon these two, with their 
him, it was out of very truth and sincerity that she|ble to the voice of nature. Here a wife had first de-|"ich though soiled attire, their half armor and heavy 











hesitated, and flaunted her fan. serted, next invaded, and then dethroned her husband glaives, or swords, their drooping mustaches and long 

(To be continued in our next.) —had made her minor son an instrament in this un-| beards, throws them into a picturesque relief. . 
; = natural treatment of his father—had, by lying preten- The floor is strewn with rushes. On the table is 

{ THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD|ces, seduced tue nation into a rebellion _— the re thy neo : me mae pee — —. 

Gg ra ‘ ‘ ry] -ejgn— : in i ti i a ae, Is Nanked agé 

ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. aon oe or + eectas pp eg coe sundry huge flasks of malvoisie, which they hake ens 

No. XXXVI. were so odious in themselves, and formed such a com-|¢™ptying, and have not yet succeeded. . 

Rinsmceet : plicated skein of guilt, that the least reflection sufficed |. The first, whose beard has a woltish tawn about it 

BERKELEY CASTLE. to open meu’s eyes and make them detest this fingrant| is the Baron Sir John Montravers (or Maltravers) ; the 

THE HISTORY. infringement of every public and private duty. Tie other, whose beard is black, and whose eyes are large 


The pretty town of Berkeley, situated on an emi-| suspicions which soon arose of Isabella’s crimival com- — oo. "i Fag wy to = = 8 oo ap ng 
nence in the beautiful vale cf Berkeley, lies in a east-|merce with Mortimer, and the proofs which daily; W!0s¢ a Si Th _ v + aor — h ne Gree 
erly direction from the river Severn, as it flows|broke out of this part of ber guilt, increased the|'* aa = ‘tled k once he Pee a kin Pid. 
through Gloucestershire. It is termed a royal domain} general abhorrence agaiust her ; und her hypocrisy in)" | 'y pe ee ss edioend noc ae iecaal die 
and a free borough in the Doomsday Book of the Con- publicly bewailing, with tears, the King s unhappy fate, wa ay -- ies - an : ae : am A oo 4, e 

ueror. A flue old nunnery once existed there; but|was not able to deceive the most stupid and most preju- a = Pf wget Mane See Seem Soenee te eeep 
y 2 some scandalous tales told, its inhabitants were| diced of her adherents. In proportion as the Queen} ?Y t “ite ung of the storm, which is here heard beet 
dispossessed of their heritage, which was finally be-| became the object of public hatred, the dethroned mon- a Roca ay sy aguas the yer sg 
stowed, along with the manor, on Roger de Berkeley, | arch, who had been the victim of her crimes and her ‘ha oe "here ‘ 7 tod eager be Th : ein me 
by the Conqueror, with whom he was a favurite. ambition, was regarded with pity —with friendship— sam anna precedes tices whan ng eo two co- 

Berkeley Castle appears to have been founded by|with veneration ; and men became sensible that all his} © This gh ‘0 i a vs aga in Micklewood 
Roger de Berkeley, soon after the Conquest; but va- misconduct, which faction had so much exaggerated, ch “% a ked Si ort rece ‘Geare, = "  Vifted 
rious important additions were made to it during the|had been owing to the unavoidable weakness, Lot to “organ. © his lip 7 thomas Sourasy, a8 Re litte 
reigns of Henry 1], Edward I, and Kdward 111. The}any voluntary depravity of his character. a Sapdky = A alt Binds b t. I doub 
form of the castle approaches nearest to that of a} The Earl of Leicester, now Karl of Laneaster. to eat re» dim “wr F mony 1 of B kel ' 
circle, and the buildings are included by an irregular] whose custody he had been committed, was soon touch- | ae “4 " ne a fc a pe iol . PH b pastes } worn | 
court with a moat. The keep is flanked by three|jed with those generous sentiments; and, besides fe eold poetry he'll iy om : . | _ -* 
pete elias a a 7 =< a using his prisoner, with gentleness and humanity, he wh es “ » o 10GRS mm he Sever to- 
construction. Its walls are high and massive—the| wags suspected to have entertained still more honorable} «ry, 1. : . 
entrance into it is under an arched doorway with or- Senet in his favor. The King, therefore, was} 9. Shas he —_ have gone forth to bo to- 
namental sculpture, in the Norman style, similar to}taken from his hands, delivered over to Lord Berkeley, oe a ns yaa ournay, " seems as remarkable as un- 
one at Arundel Castle. This fortress has been the/and Montravers, and Gournay, who were entrusted, aes Anh het toataie hone choad kant Seth euch 
scene of various memorable transactions; the most|alternately, each for a month, with the charge of guard- WE prvel ee uld burst forth such a 
remarkable, perhaps, was that of the death of Ed- ing him. While he was in the custody of Berkeley, he} wrysay will hi ta — 

ois sth te “Rte : : , ; Which will hinder his return for a good score of 
ward II, in September, 1327, thus noticed by Gray:—| wag still treated with the gentleness due to his rank, hounn sat Geet ‘ ? ca a 
‘ andl east,” added Gournay, “ Yes, it’s strange. 
‘* Mark the year, and mark the night. and his misfortunes ; but when the turn of Montravers|  « 4. 2 aeal é : zd 
When Severn shall re-echo with affrigbt and Gournay came, every species of indignity was nd such a storm, too, as would drown ev ery cry 
The shrieks of death through Berkeley's roofs that ring, : 4 rie BS mage : by y for help raised within these walls,” said Mortimer, wit's 
thrieke of an agonizing King !” practised against him, as it their intention had been to}. gorce glare. 

According to another account, when the death of break — _. _ snag wg ig be — aa * Body o’ me!” said Sir Thomas Gournay, “ that’s 
this unfortunate, but weak sovereign had been re- eee a s orca J oe Pe hea nese as true enough, supposing that such was likely, probable, 
solved on by the Queen and Mortimer, her infamous reed "teen nar oe srg Pr whe Eda a was|°" necessary.” 
aramour, he was removed from Kenilworth to Berke- “ prone 4 dey - i a sold a8 diets eae ay hy Hlumph !” said Montravers, looking at the fire; 
ey Castle, by Sir John Montravers and Sir Thomas ne neg are ait hf ond oo ory ar gel ” he “one does not always know what will happen.” 
Gournay, to whose keeping he had been previously Jesited . rong age a ye d . Poel a pee Pyreng ®! “Perhaps not. But just listen to that !” 
committed. Thomas, second Lord Berkeley, then/°°*® hed lite, andy hich ned ad bi rv “sd A startled moan came from some one who lay in 
owner of the castle, treated him with civility and tT = se hy om, oo f their i at — ~ the next chamber, behind the arras; and, doubtless, 
kindness, but was in a short time obliged to relinquish ‘h os bf camel ph — podlaangynl tg — ®/this was caused by the tremendous reverberation of 
his fortress to the government of Montravers and thie hod of 1 wets ‘Ede “1 on bis we ry 1 a wind and thunder, which at the instant made the cas- 
Gournay, by whom the King was soon afterwards|' al and io ' ee ee Mo est ~~ Theta tle fairly rock to its foundation. 
assassinated in the most brutal and savage manner. att | too s lt to the impatient Mortimer, the following)  « Ah, it’s beautifui—beautiful !” cried Montravers, 

A small apartment, called the dungeon-room, over the|'® the result. rubbing his hands. “Thousand thunders! but this 
flight of steps leading into the keep, is shown as the ae. i 7 : “a hurly-burly delights me !” 
plate where the crue! decd was committed. At that| A dark, wild, stormy night, in the month of Septem-| « Have you any idea of using—the—the opportun- 
time all the light it received was trom narrow slits in| ber, 1827, had fallen over Berkeley Castle ; and moan-|j,y 7” asked Gournay, with something of hesitation in 
the upper part of the walls. The windows have been|ing over hill and heath, the fierce autumnal storm, | his voice. 
since introduced. A plaster cast kept here, and said to|¢hurning up the waters of the Severn, came with in-| In effect, both of these men were talking to each 
have been moulded from the King’s face after death, is, creased fury, beating against the walls and battlements,| other in a strangely doubtful manner—fencing, as it 
in reality, a cast from his effigy on the tomb at Glou-|and finding entrance by passage and corridor, made the| were, with a subject either one might have desired to 
cester. Berkeley Castle, during the Civil Wars, was\old tapestries heave and tremble as if the spirits of the| hear the other speak more openly about. It was the 
held for the King, and frequent skirmishes took place | storm, busied about no good purpose, had found} hesitation accompanying sinister motives, to the perpe- 
in the town and neighborhood. In 1645 it was beseig- lodgement there, and were gambolling in nooks and cor-| tration of some dark and dreadful design, and both 
ed, and surrendered to the parliament, after a defence |»ers, and dark recesses, to the great terror of the af-) were hovering about the verge of the abyss of crime, 
of nine days. frighted menials, who were by no means soothing) into which they we;e quite ready to plunge. 

stiaiaiieceemaere ciate : their eelf-created fears, by the goblin stories one and} For this was au age of blood and cruelty, of vio- 
A TERRIBLE CRIME. another took up and retailed with a zest still more|jence and rapine—of fierce internecine wars—when 
§ THE LEGEND. alarming. 


the value of human life was reduced to the lowest 
We will not weary the reader by quotations from| The moan, the shriek, the long howling of the wind,| standard; and among the foremost of the day, in acts 


or reference to, the chronicles, from which we naturally |and the heavy rush of the splashing rain, which had sent|of rapacious brutality, of fierce and deadly deeds, 
= the historical information which forms the intro-|all inhabiting the casle for shelter within doors had}/none was more remarkable than Baron Montravers. 
uction to our own illustrations, but at once lead him to| collected some in the great hall, which »lso served as| Nor, indeed, was Sir Thomas Gournay much behind 
the details of the dark and gloomy tragedy that has,|the kitchen of the establishment Around the leaping| him. 
amidst much that is full of rowantic splendor, given to|wood-fires some were cozily huddled. About the oaken “You said ‘opportunity’ repeated Montravers, 
the old towers of Berkeley a reputation so sinister ani|tables were others, regaling on meat and bread, and| opening a fresh flask. “This is rare wine—and, faith, 
revolting. We refer, of course, to the violent death of|double ale fresh from the buttery. In the guard-rooms.|it helps our talk !” 
Edward II, which took place at the instigation of his|half-armed men were sitting, lying, lounging about in| “ And, by the bye—speaking of the Malvoisie—you 
direst enemy, Mortimer every variety of attitude, and amusing their tedious] will have a pretty little vineyard on the banks of the 
His Queen went to France to beg aid fromthe French |lcisure in every coneeivable manner ; and wind and| Garonne, will you not ?” asked Gournay. 
monarch—(Isabella was daughter of Philip /e Be/)—on\|rain, fierce lightning and growling thunder overhead,| ‘ Why, Mortimer is liberal enough in his promises: 
behalf of her husband. This was a pretence, however,|were contrasts to the shelter and the warmth, which{but then, you see, they haye to be kept. And we 
for she there formed an iutimacy with Mortimer, Earl| could not fail to be appreciated by those under cover. |have first to guard the King ” and Montravers 
of March, on which the worst construction was put;| Pass with us along this corridor, lighted here and| paused. “ And you 4 
and, meantime, while Edward was engaged in a war|there by a swinging lamp, casting a wild glare around,| ‘To guard—the King?” repeated Gournay. “To 
with his subjects, Mortimer, landing with a strong force|and where you meet, statuesque and grim, some halt-|Aeep him, you mean—to keep him, so that he shall 
and joining the insurgent party, defeated the King, who| ghostly outline of a sentinel, armed with pike or heavy|never escape and trouble the world more—quiet, si- 
was taken prisoner in Wales, taken to Kenilworth Cas-|axe. Follow far to the interior of the castle, where you|lent, sure! Do you not yet understand what is to be 
tle for safe custody, and then a parliament was cunven-| find you are descending by occasional steps, which lead| done ?” he continted. 
ed, in which all his offences against the nation we e|below the level of the ground floor. A final flight of| |“ Quiet— silent—sure !” repeated Montravers, in 
charged in an act of accusation, and at Kenilworth he|stone steps, at the end of which is a narrow groined|turn. ‘“ Well, why not? The thing is very simple; 
was obliged to sign his own abdication. archway, and then a massive door opens into a chamberjand if I have my vineyard, and my chateau on the 
That done, Mortimer, for his better security—and, pierced with lofty slits for windows at one side, and|Garonne, in prospect, have you uot a suug barony, 
possibly for the carrying out of ulterior designus—had |the walls nalf-hung with waving tapestry, which do not|cut and dry for you, up in the bonny north !—when 
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the King has been—kept—long enough to grow quiet !’| which were each facsimiles, were curiously examined; “I begin to see your version is the right one! 


“ Now, it seems to me,” said Gournay, “that you) by the two individuals in question. Plague! it would be no estate of some few thousand 
can speak when you like. By bolt and arblast, I wish | ™ From Adam, Lord Bishop of Hereford, to his good jcrowns! It would be a dungeon—the rack—the gal- 
you would !” ; ; \friends greeting—* Edwardum vecidere nolite timere\lows—the hangman! That is clear enough—ugh !” 

A bugle horn, with silver mouth-piece and rim of | bonwm est,’” read off Montravers, glibly. ; “You are decided, then ?” asked Montravers, who 
the same, had fallen, as if by accident, into an iron| “ That’s what mine says ; but what does it mean?” |could not help laughing «t the shudder which made 
pot containing boiling water, and which was suspend-| asked Gournay, looking puzzled. “In so much Eng-|the strong frame of Gourney quiver. 
ed from a long rod, crossing from the iron “ dogs” |lish, what do you make of it ?” * By a bombarde of sack, I kn 
that stood in either side of the earth. Thissame| “This is what I make of it,” answered Montrose ;|do !” said Gournay. 
bugle Montravers now took forth, stripping the metal |and after a pause, he read off a literal version, thus : 
off the horn with the greatest ease. “ Edward the king kill not, to fear is good.” ing a man !” added Montravers. 

“ What the fiend do you mean, by spoiling your) “Ilumph !” muttered Gournay; “it seems very! “What you propose is very likely a hideous tor- 
bugle thus ?” asked Sir Thomas Gournay, suddenly. clear to me that some more malvoisie will be necessary | ture !” 

“Spoiling it? Boiling 't—do you not see? and|tc make this out.” “ But then it leaves no exterior marks of violence,” 
he held it up. ** And wherefore so?” demanded Montravers, sur—|suggested Montravers. : 

“Oh, boiling it! Well, truly the horn of a wild| prised. ‘And the rod and the rest is ready. Well, shall 
bull—from which your bugle is made—becomes sin-| Gournay put bis finger on the translation, and|we call in the two fellows, finally ?” and Sir Thomas 
gular softened by such a process. But at the same|began : “ Does it not begin in this manner—‘ Edward) Gournay arose. 

- ” the King ?” “Do we need them?” asked Montravers, with a 

“ And it can be pared with ease, as you say,” con-| “Well, go on,” urged Montravers. piercing look. 
tinued the other, drawing his dagger, and cutting and| “ And goes on ‘ ill not ?” he continued. “Suppose I go and have a look at the poor King 2” 
paring it down, until he had reduced it to half its| “ Those words are truly writ,” admitted Sir John|said the other, in reply. 





ow not what else to 


“True! And we have been speaking about—kill} 


“Tf we could only secure 
dimensions. Montravers. him in his sleep—— ” 

“Humph !” again grunted Gournay. “It seems to} “ And next we have, ‘ 70 fear is good.’” “And _so lessen the number of the lookers on,” re- 
me that you have a purpose in so acting. Idonot| “Which makes ——” asked Montravers. marked Montravers, nodding his head. “Go ; but let 
like to be too curious.” “Why, just this—‘ Edward the King, kill not! To)\us have no further hesitation, This wind and thunder 

“ And you—you have found an iron rod, have you| fear is good lle are not for nothing !” 
not ?” said Montravers, in reply, with a meaning, dia-|_“ The deuce ! that’s a little awkward!” grumbled} “ Kings are not always got rid of when the heavens 
bolical smile. Montravers. 


raver are speaking and the elements let loose,” responded 
“The deuce! Youobserved that, did you? Hem!| “So it is!” Gournay, as he lighted a lamp, and passed forth out 


Thunder, how it blows! The very keep rocks again.} And both began to study, each one looking blankly|of the chamber by a doorway bebind the waving 
Come, what say you to another flask ? for, in fact, we|at the paper open in his hand, and applying with the | tapestry. . 
are not arriving at the conclusion of our argument.” _|relish of doubt to the potent agency of the grape still 

“Our argument,” said Gournay. “ It does not seem jin the remaining flasks. 
to me that we can have any argument, when we have| “I begin to fancy that you do not translate it so 
nothing to discuss ?” correctly as you think, Sir Thomas Gournay,” broke 

“How, nothing to discuss ?” exclaimed Muntravers. |in Montravers, suddenly. “If Berkeley repudiates this,” he muttered, * this 
“Is it not something to discuss?—Lord Berkeley’s}| ‘‘How now! is there more in your Latin, then,|missive from the good Bishop must settle his objec- 
absence—the coming storm—our sole watch over our|than in mine?” cried the other, startled out of the|tions. There needs no witchcraft to tell me that the 
prisouer—the vineyard and chatcau I um to have—the dull gravity of the moment. Queen has decided upon this, and so there’s an end of 
barony on the banks of the Tweed, for you—when our} “ Nay, I speak of the reading—the rendering, mark | everything, save the finishing the matter out of hand. 
work is over, and our prisoner quiet !” me !” pursued Montravers ; “and you have managed| Hark! was that Gournay calling ?” and he started to 

“What you say is true; but,” continued Gournay, |to miss the sense of the matter.” his feet, first stirring the fire with iron rod, until it 
“can our prisoner be more quiet than he is, think] “Odso!” ejaculated Gournay ; “in that case, let} was at a white heat. 
you?” And he looked his associate in the face. us have yours. What may be meant for one must be 

“Why, you see, Sir Thomas Gonrnay,” returned | meant for the other.” 

Montravers, with a tranquil air, “sound sleepers do| “ Listen, then!” and, in turn, Sir John Montaavers 
not disturb you, and the dead tell no tales ?” began to read. “‘ Kdward the Ning xu! Eh? 

“ That’s very true; but I have heard that before,”|what do you think of that ?” he broke off short, and 
was the sententiouscomment. “Suppose you give me|glancing at his associate’s face. 
the addition necessary to make out the full meaning?”| “Iam tainking, Geurnay. But go on,” he eagerly 

“The King does not even sleep, for I hear him|exclaimed. 
moan and cry on his pallet now,” continued| “ Well, then, there follows what confirms the first;” 
Montravers. and he added, “ ‘ Nor to fear is yood ’ You see,” he 

‘‘ And, therefore, he is not dead! Does your cha- observed, looking up, “ that the affair is as plain as it | degraded condition touched, for even a second, on the 
teau lie that way ?” asked Sir Thomas Gurnay with a|is simple.” biunted sensibilities of Gournay, he gave no sign of 
smile. “* Yes—perhaps—possibly ! But read it straight|the same; but having gone back to Montravers, after: 

“My chateau lies at the same hazard as your off.” a few brief whispered words, he returned with a couple 
barony,” said Montravers, with a laugh. ‘It will be| ‘Thus you have it, then: “ Adward the King, |of belts, 
hard if my Lord Berkeley, who does not quite under-|KiLL! Nor to sear is good ” The King lay in a kind of stertorous torpor, as if he 
stand Mortimer or the Queen, should come best off in} And once more there was a pause between them. {had been overpowered by a spell which his inuer con- 
the business !” “Tt seems, then, that our worthy friend, the Lord | sciousness was fighting against. In a moment after, 

“That’s very true,” said Gournay, thoughtfully;|Bishop of Hereford, should have sent a copy of this|as he lay on his pallet, he was bound by the belts hand. 
“and it strikes me, that we have a very sufficient risk | missive—one for both—that the one should help the|and foot—the chain being cast off wiist and ankle. 
to run with respect to either. I think it’s time to ar-jother to the meaning?” and Sir Thomas Gournay| Then Gournay stamped with his foot—uttered a 
rive at a decision;” and Gournay gathered the fire to-|smoothed his chin with his hand. summons—and Montravers entered, with a look of 
gether with his rod of iron, which he kept in the glow-| “ Nothing in the world can be clearer,” asserted | horrible expectancy glimmering over his visage. In 
ing flame. Montravers, readily. ‘‘So now ss his hand he bore the white-tot rod of iron. 

*“‘ Have you received any missive from Hereford to-| “ Well, what now ?” demanded Gournay. Next there was a slight scuffle between the King 
day, Sir Thomas?” asked Montravers, after a pause,{ “ Let us call in the two schelms out there, Konrad |and Gournay, who, however, speedily mastered him. 
and watching the other’s proceedings. and Spitz,” replied Montravers, quickly. Then followed a scene so hideous, so harrowing, so 

“ By the bye, that reminds me that you, Baron of} “ Call them! the executioners’s assistants?” cried |horrible, so full of torment, that we drop the veil 
Montravers, are acquainted with Adam, Lord Bishop |Gournay. over it! 


fontravers fell into a reverie. ‘THe was counting 
all the chances against them both, with the keen cal- 
culation of a desperate gambler whose position was 
critical—the odds against him, and the stakes high. 


Meanwhile, Gournay had entered the chamber of 
the sleeping King, which lay down within the keep, 
and, fixing his lamp upon a projection of the dingy 
wall,bent down to look at the tossing form and agoni- 
zed countenance of the doomed monarch. 

Worn with premature age, with indulgence, with 
suffering, privation and imprisonment—his appearance 
was abject enough. The marks of his base usage were 
yet on his person: but if the pallid face and matted 
hair of the fallen King—if his miserable aspect and 








of the same city.” - es Ilave we not arrived at the meaning of They pierced his bowels with the iron-rod, which 
Montravers quivered. the words?” was kept at a white heat ! 
“TI thought 1 recognised the good Bishop’s badges,| “Are you sure that I am not right in the reading ?” ** S * * * * * * 


when the messengers were sent in to you,” he said asked Gournay. 
“Faith!” said Sir Thomas Gournay, “that was just} “ Are you sure you are not hesitating from some 
what I was thinking, when, in turn, one of them | wretched fear or other ?” retorted Montravers, a little 


The winds beat and the thunders rolled amain; but 
above the whole tumult rose the appalling shrieks and 
screams of the tortured man ! 





sd ” : ‘ - os P 
sought you!” : ; " hotly. “ But ; —* “ His cries,” writes Holiinshed—an old chronicler, 
“He is on good terms with Mortimer!” remarked| “ But you know too well that I fear nothing !” re-| whom, however, we must take with caution—* his 
Montravers. : . turned Gournay, quickly. cries did move many, within the castle and town of 
“ Who is on better terms with the Queen !” added} _“ You see they are capable of a double construc- Berkeley to compassion, plainly hearing him utter a 
. Ps * 9” n : bad 
Gournay, with a chuckle. . ‘i _ * : ; s. woful noise, as the tormentors were about to slay him, 
I would St. Dunstan were here to aid one!” And Of two meanings. Y *s T admit that. so that divers being awakened thereby (as they theme 
Montravers scratched his ear. “Well, le: us argue.” said Montravers, more] selyes confessed), prayed heartily for the safety of his 
r * . £ y ‘ 
“ What is the matter, that you call for St, Dunstan |blandly, ; ; soul, when they understood what the matter meant.” 
my friend ?” “That just what I wish. Let us also drink,” loch we > de: F Kdwar 
7 d ’ Such was the death of Edward IL. 


* Are you aught of a scholar?” asked Montravers, | added the other. 
unfolding a bit of paper which he took out of his} “ Ilere is success to your northern barony, my dear 
vest, Gournay !” 

“ Why, the truth is, beyond a little Latin that I} “And to your vineyard on the Garonne, for the 
picked up—and I have had so many peltings in my|matter !” returned Montravers, clinking his glass 
steel casque, that I doubt but I have clean forgotten |against his comrade’s. 


The fiends did not altogether escape punishment, 
Gournay was seized in France, put on board a ship to 
sail for England, but was beheaded at sea. 

Montiavers concealed himself in Germany, but sub« 
mitted to the “ mercy” of Edward III, and received a 


a aes ‘ pardon. 
— ae ‘ hey drank. . A son forgave the barbarous slayer of a father! 
Both were now unfolding a pieve of paper, on which! “We must agree about this message,” pursued| — « Oh, those good old times—those very good old 
were written some characters. Montravers; “we must also have our reward. Very | times !” - P 
* And St. Dunstan ?” well. Whom do we serve—Mortimer or Edward ? st i as 


“ Why, a pize on’t, he could aid me,—if he could |The Queen who reigns, or the deposed monarch ?” 
take the fiend by the nose! But,” continued Mon-| “Oh, that’s clear—we serve the Queen and Morti-— 
travers, “if you have one which is so like to mine, let |mer !” replied Gournay. ; gold embroidered monogram on the cover, lined with watered 
us exchange, and read them ! “If the King does escape, pray you, what is to be-|silk, very handsome, never been used, cost 34 guinos** Ayfant’s 

“ Agreed!” replied the other ; and the papers,|come of us?” new short under clothing desired in exchange.’’g 


An ENGLISH newspaper has an advertisement from 
“A Clergyman:” ‘Violet velvet sermon case, large size, with 
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(From the Cornhill Magazine.) 


Ballad Poetry. 


It is curious to note how recently tbe ballads of which we are 
now so proud came to be regarded as things of worth that merit- 
ed pr servation in a printed form. Many of the ballads of Den- 
mark were collected towards the close of the sixteenth century; 
the large number of English ballads lived on without the secu- 
rity of print until the middle of the eighteenth century. That 
was the age of brilliant satire, of town poetry written by town 
wits:an age in which polish or expression and an epigrammatic 
turn of thought were esteemed more highly than the impassion. 
ed utterance of natural feeling. ‘The literary fare provided wes 
so richly spiced and so daintily served that men turned with in- 
difference, or even with disgust, from homely food served upon 
plain trenchers. Addison, whose sagacity preserves him (except- 
ing in his own poetry) from the critical errors of the period, 
ventured indeed to comment on and to praise the fine ballads of 
* Chevy-Chase” and the “‘ Babes in the wood,” and got laughed 
at for his pains. Dr. Johnson, who ata later period of the cen- 
tury gave laws to the poetasters of the age, spared no opportunity 
as Boswell tells us, to decry the old ballads generally. Bishop 
Percy, between whom and Johnson, by the way, there was ever 
a warm friendship, had too fine a perception of the charm of 
balled poetry to have his faith greatly injared by the current be- 
lief; but there are indications that even Percy, exquisite though 
his taste was, did sometimes yield to the pressure of his critical 
opponents. Nevertheless, the work done by Percy is of ines- 
timable valae. Not only did he himself possess a genins for this 
kind of poetry superior, in Wordsworth's judgment, to that of 
avy other man by whom in modern times it has been cultivated, 
but he was the first to bring togetherin a readable form the 


finest of our English balads. The result was far more splendid 
than Perey could have anticipated. Slowly, but curely, the 
** Reliqnes produced a revolution in English poetry, and the 
effect of the work upon Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Scott was 
so great that it is scarcely an exag-eration to call Percy their 
poctical father. Walter Scott was a schoolboy when the work 
tell into bis hands. ‘The influence it exercised was magical and 
it was permanent. 

**T remember well,’’ he writes, ** the spot where I read these 
volumes for the first time. It was benenth a huge platanns- 
tree, the rnins of what had been intended for an old fashioned 
arbor. The -ummer day sped onward so fast that, notwithstand- 
ing the sharp appetite ot thirteen, | forgot the hour of dinner 
was sought for with anxiety, and was found entranced iu my in- 
tellectual banquet. ‘To read »nd to remember was in this in- 
stance the same thing, and henceforth I overwhelmed my school 
fellows and all who would bearken to me with tragical recitations 
from the ballads of Bishop Percy. The firet time, too, I could 
scrape a few shillings together, | bought unto myself a copy of 
these beloved volumes; nor do I believe | ever read a book half 
so frequently with half the enthusivsm.” 

As we go on we shall meet with other instances of indebted- 
ness to Percy who may be said to have influenced, as no other 
man of his century has done, the spirit of modern poetry, The 
literary history of the eigeteenth century century contains m ny 
chapters of singular interest, bat there is scarcely a point in it 
more signifiant or more strange than the fact tbat it was, as Mr. 
Allingham bas observed, the epoch of ballad-editing. This re- 
turn to the old and artless singers of a simpler age was the 
strongest and wisest protest that could be raised against the ar- 
tificial style of verse at that time so popular. 

No editor can pretend to fix a date for the production of what 
may justly be called the people's poetry, And not only are the 
dates generally unknown, but the authors’ nares are unknown 
also. Moreover, the fact that the dallads, up to a recent date, 
bad been preserved by oral transmission, accounts for a variety 
of readings, and gives to the modern editor aa opportunity for 
the exercise of his craft. We can trace several of the ballads 
back to the fifteenth century, but there is every likelyhood that 
they were old ballads then ; nor is it possible to discover the 
origin of a large number of the romantic ballads, since the same 
subjects have been treated in popular verse, by the early poets 
of Scandinavia and Germany. It has been justly observed 
that this strong family likeness to ancient foreign ballads is in 
itself no bad testimony to the age of ours, Other evidence may 
be found in incidental allusions to manners and customs, to re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies which passed away many centuries 
ago; in statements made by early authors—Sir Philip Sidney, 
for instance, wrote of ‘*( hevy-Chace” as an old ballad in his 
day—and sometimes ‘he use of a ballad by an old poet, shows 
to some extent its antqnitity. ‘tcattered through the plays of 
Shakespeare are many lives or stanzas from popular b lads. 
It was in all probatility the ballad of Gernatas, that suggested 
to the dramatist the plot of the ‘* Merchant of Venice ;" it was 
apparently from a ballad also that he gained important hints 
with regard to the plot of * King Lear.” Three hundred years, 
however, is comparatively a short life forja ballad, and we may 
be sure th«t many of our best pieces of this kind, date from an 
earlier age. Tut we are as unable to fix the period ct these 
compositiors as the Spaniards are to assign a date to their fa- 
mous ballads. On the introducticn of ‘he printing priss a few 
ballads were published, and there is reason to believe that the 
** Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode” appeared in 1489, and the *Nut- 
browne Mayde,” whch has been modernized and spoiled by 
Prior, in 1502 ; theee, however, are exceptions to an alwost uni- 
versal rule, and while the poetical ballads were neglected, a 
nomber of very inferior productions, bearing the name of bal- 
lads were issued from the press. 

The old English ballad may be said, therefore, as we have be- 
fore observed, to have first assumed « place in literature, in tne 
eipbteenth century. Allan Ramsay—a good though somewbat 
artificial song-writer, and the well-known author of that delicious 

pastoral, ** Lhe Gentle Shepberd "—was one of the first 10 print 
several ballads in bis * Evergreen” and in his * Tea-table Mis- 
cellany,”’ ‘Tne ‘* Miscellany,’ which is by far the more impor- 
tantof the two selections, is however, chiefly remarkable as a 
repertory of songs, which li msay, in good faith no doubt, dedi- 
cates to the ladies, observing that the pieces he has chosen, are 
free from all impropriety. ft ossibly this might have been true, 
in 1724, for we must not forget, that much later in the century, 
refined and modest women read Aira Bebn’s novels, and that 


Dr. Jobnson called Prior a lady's book—but it is certainly not | we go so far as to huld the parent very often measurably respon- 
trne in 1+75; and these are many pieces in Ramsay’s volume, | sible, for the perverted notions of right and wrong in after life, 
which led to theft, robbery, and murder; for very few will ever 
become outlaws, who have had a proper training in the home of 
A remissness of parents to teach and govern 
They should be 
obligation due to Percy from ail lovers of the ballad, we will, controlled in their passions, their desires, and their appetites, 


which coald not be read aloud in any mixed company, and a 
few which belong to the literature of Holy well street. 

Yhe ** Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” published in 1765, 
was of far higher accovnt; but having already expressed the 


tranacended him in skill.” 


dote told by Scott may be inserted here. 


turned his energy into other channels : 


vessel which scu 1s before it 


such of the guests as did not know hit) burst into the room, 


person who possessed this precious remnant of antiquity.” 
an indifferent selection of Scotch songs and ballads about th rty 


powers. 
, for it 
forma- 


trom vanity, and so modest 1n his estimate of his own 
The ‘ Minstrelay” may be ted a splendid 
contained, in addition toa large amount of interesting in 





these being, perhaps among the most valuable we possess. ‘*As to 
where and how,” observes Mr. Allingham, ‘ Scott got those 
ballads and versions which were not before in print, and still 
m-rein regard to hs manipulations, we are generally lef in 
fog." Yet it wonld seem that Scott states clearly enough in 
his introduction, the sources from wh'ch he gained his ballad 
prizes, though be does not give the special history of each 
separate acquisition. M: reover, he states detinitely, tbat ‘* no 
liberties have been taken, either with the recital or written copies 
of these ballads, further than that they disagree—which is by no 
means unusual—the editor, in justice to the author, has uni- 
formly pres rved what seemed to him the best or most poetical 
reading of the passage.’’ He adds, too, that ** the utmost care 
bas been taken never to reject a word or phrase used by a reciter 
however uncouth or antiquated,” and in spite of the ** fog” Mr, 
‘lingham is ready to allow that the ballads have gained very 
much on the whole from Scott's tre:tment, and lost nothing of 
the least substantial eloquence. 





The Sense ot Humor in Brutes. 





A London gentleman writes to Nature: ‘In the recently 
published editivn of the ‘Descent of Man,’ there is some addi_ 
tional matter concerning the sense of humor in brutes, and as 
the following illustrative cases fell under my own observation, 
I think it is worth while to publish them as supplementary to 
those adduced by Mr. Darwin; 

~* Several years ago [ used to watch carefully the young orang- 
outang at the Zoological Gardens, and I am quite sure that she 
manifested a sense of the ludicrous. One example will suffice : 
Ler feeding-tin was of a somewhat peculiar shape, and it was 
empty she used sometimes to invert it upon her head. The tin 
then presented a comical resemblance to a bonnet, and as its 
wearer would generally favor the spectators with a broad grin at 
the timo of putting it on, she never failed to raise a laugh from 
them. Her success in this respect was evidently attended with 
no small gratification on her part. 

* I once bad a Skye terrier, which, like all of his kind, was 
very intelligent. When in good humor he had several tricks, 


which was evidently to excite langhter. For instance, while 
lying upon one side and violently grinning, be would hold one 
leg in his mouth, Under such circumstances nothing pleased 
him so much as having Sis joke duly appreciated, while if no 
notice was taxen of him, he would become sulky. On the other 
hand, nothing that could bappen displeased him so much as be- 


Darwin says : 
certainly dishke being laughed at.’ 
like were unequivocal. 
very fond of catching flies upen the window panes, and if r di- 
occasion in order to see what he would do, I purposely laughed 
immoderately every time he failed. 
positively pretended to catch the fly, going through all the ap- 
propriate actions with his lips and tongue, and afterwards rub- 


looked up at me with a triumphant a'r of suce as. 


ture, evidently very much ashamed of h mself.” 





Controt Your Cuitpren.—Children are born witl 
little or no special innate knowledge of rght. They have it al 


or o' servation as they advance in life. 


very crade and incorrect. 








them, nor of their duties to each other, only as they are taugh 
them. 


see soch unlovely relations between parent and child. In fact 


their minority. 


| their children is an evil of the present age. 


scruple to rank Percy above his famous count yman, Sir Walter | 
Scott, as an editor of ancient minstrelsy believing that, “ with- 
out the same advantage in point of accumulated information, he 
Scott's own famous work, the 
‘* M nstrelsy of the Scottish Border,” appeared at the beginning 
of this century ; and it must never be forgotten that, in the 
compilation of it, he owed much to the exhaustless energy of 
John Leyden— a man who combined with great originality of 
mind a power of acquisition well-nigh unparalleled. An ance— 
It shows what Loy- 
den migh have achieved as a ballad collector, if he bad not 


«An interesting fragment,” says Scott, ** had been obtained 
of an ancient historical ballad but the remuinder, to the great 
distarbance of the editor and his coadjuator, was not to be re- 
covered. Two duys afterward, while the editor was sitting with 
some company after dinner, a sound was heard,at a distance 
like the whistling of a tempest through the torn rigging of the 
The sounds increased as they ap- 
proached more near, and | eyden (to the great astonishment of 


chauuting the disiderated ballad with the most enthusiastic 
gesture, and all the energy of what he used to call the saw-tones 
of his voice, It tarned vut that he had walked between forty an¢ 
fifty miles and bac: again for the sole purpose of visiting an > 

n 
the progress of his work *cott obtained assistance from several 
persons among others, from Herd, who had himself pablished 


years previously, Everybody was wi'ling to help Scott, and no 
one felt a grudge at the literary success of a man ao ent rely free 


tion, a great number of ballads never before published, some of 


which I know to have been self tanght,and the sole object of 


ing langhed at, when be did not intend to be ridiculous. Mr. 
** Several observors have stated that monkeys 
There can be litle or no 
doubt that this is true of monkeys ; but I never knew of a really 
good case among dogs save this one, and here the :igns of dis- 
To give one instance: He used to be 


culed when unsuccessful, was evidently much annoyed. On one 


It so happened that he did 
so several times in succession— partly, 1 believe. in consequence 
ot my langhing—and eventually he became so distressed that he 


bing the ground with his neck as if to kill the victim ; he then 
So well was 
the whole process simulated, that J shorld have been quite 
deceived, hd I not seen that the fly was still upon the w:ndow, 
Accordingly I drew his atten ion to this fact, as well as to the 
absence of anything upon the floor ; and when he saw that bis 
hypocrisy had been detected, he slunk away under some furni- 


to learn from either precept or example, for they know nothing 
but what is tanght them, or what they aeqnire from experience 
They are not naturally 
the innocent creatures that they are so often said to be, but 
are often cruel iu their dispositions, and unreasonable in their 
wants and desires, while their ideas of justice and propriety are 
Hence the great responsibility of pa- 
rents, for their children know nothing of their obligations to | 


‘The want of proper cu ture is the reason why we often 


French and Germans. 


A French periodical gives the following extract from a Rus- 
sian review, the ‘Ol etchest vennieZapiski.” It is a comparison 
between the Frenchman andthe German, and, coming from a 
Russian source, it is not without significance at the present mo- 
ment: 

“The French and the Germans have hated each other for a 
long time, but there is no resemblance in the manifestations of 
their mutual hatred. It is not a characteristic of the Frenchman 
to hate w th enduring, unbroken energy. He hates by fits and 
starts, occasionally. When wounded to the quick, he loses all 
self possession, goes ahead, strike, 1avages, and kills. But 
when the first outburst is over he soon recovers his equanimity 
and cares no more for (he German than if the latter were not of 
this world. N t ihat he forgets him or his hatred; no; but he 
does not notice him. He will not forget that the German is a 
barbarian, a sort of wild | east, but he does not notice him. He 
says, Let him go to the devil! Let him live as he chooses! 

Qaite different is the hate of the German He hates without 
respite—systematically. He is forever anxious to play on the 
Erbfeiend some underhand, wily trick, to oust him from his 
place, and put himself into it. The French: an’s hatred is a 
flame—that of the Gesman an inex iuguishable passion Witha 
— itis a gushing stream—with the German relentless 
malice, 

Whence comes his malice, and at what does it aim? He never 
confesses it. Ask him why he hates the French, und he will 
recapitulate the wars of the First Empire, the tyranny of [the 
First Empire, the sufferings and homiliations endured by Ger- 
many. ‘Very well,’ you say, * but you have revenged yourself; 
you are even, Why do you still bate the Frenchman? ‘ Be- 
cause he wants to steal our Rhenish provinces’ the German used 
to say before the war of 18 0. ‘if it were not so, what do those 
tremendous fort essea of Metz, Strasbourg and Belfort mean ?’ 
‘But you also have fortresses—Mayence, Rastadt, Ulm, and 
many others! ‘Ah! with us it is quite a differen’ thing,’ he 
answered dryly, ‘we only mean to defend ourselves if attacked.’ 
to-day the German has taken Alsace, Metz, und Strasbourg; 
he bas secured an open route to Paris, and he continues to cry: 
‘ We only want to defend ourselves in case we are assailed,’ In 
the meantime he thinks: ‘If only they would assault us! We 
would not be as generous as we have been in the first instance. 
Champaign would then be ours, and we should get a foothold in 
Burgundy.’ 

it is clear that all the complaints of the Germans, about 
French ambition, ar so many fables and falsehoods- It is not 
the warlike ambition of the French which now prevents the 
German from sleeping in peace, any more than it was formerly 
the tremendous fortresses of Metz, strasbourg, and Belfort. 
This is not the source of his hatred. No; it is envy. The 
German enyies the French, and this is what makes him so thor- 
oughly miserable and his hatred so bitter. 

‘he Germans have never forgiven france for being crowned 
with glory in the sight of Europe. They inquire, ‘ How did the 
French come to win an unfounded admiration? Are we not 
more learned than they? Wave we nota higher moral sense? 
We are neither a frivolous nor a bragging people—whence does 
it come that it is not we who have the supremacy? All this is 
manifestly a misunderstanding. Europe does not know the 
French ; let us unmask them.’ And on thet plea they go on 1m- 
peaching France and bringing her to trial. The procedure 
dates from the Empire, and they carry it through the whole 
centary They logically prove that the French are ignorant, frivo- 
lous, and braggarts—that there is nothing substantial in them. 
{n morality, that they are the most corru;t people in Enrope ; 
as to their capital, that it is the soil on which all vices are 
gratted. It is Babylon. 

Europe listens, and while seeming to agree with Germany, 
continues to subsist as before on the beart and mind of France. 
Europe reads the brilliant and light French literature, leaving 
Gerwan literature to specialists and scholars. It ie French wit 
which has the lead on every European stage. The modern 
French Babylon remains, as ever, the queen of taste and of fash- 
ion, the fountain-bead of new idea’, the great centre of motion, 
the place where the whole world, without excepting the mortal 
enemies of France, looks for life and pleasure. In this r spect 
the depraved Babylon has always worked miracles. It is said 
tbat in 1815 the Duke of Wellington went to Paris with the firm 
purpose of giving the Parisians »ome good Jessons in morals ; 
but that hard and unbendin: promoter of lity spent three 
millions during six weeks’ stay in Paris. Blacher spent four in 
one month, and some of the all es even more. 

but some people will ask bow is it that this frivolous. igno- 
rant, and i | Frenchman exerts such bewitchery on tor- 
eigners. The cause of iti obvious. ‘he Frenchman is a man 
with asonl, He has a loving heart; be is loyal, amiable, be— 
nevolent, cheerful. Foreigners are involuntarily charmed by 
qualities which they do not find elsewhere. and flying from the 
weariness which weighs them down in other countries of Eu- 
rope, they go to recruit among the gleeful, jolly, mocking peo 
ple ot France among the peuple-f mme.” 











A ForriGn Critic or EnGuish Novecists.—At the 
Sorbonne, Pari, a few days since, Professor Mezieres, conclud- 
ed his course of lectures on English novelists—Sco‘t, | ulwer, 

ick and Thackeray. He remarked that since the prescrip- 
tion cf the theatre by Puritanism the novel had become its sub- 
stitute. ‘there was a need of the delineation of character which 
first sought to satisfy itself in essays, but afterwards found na- 
tional scope in romance. English novels showed moral obser- 
vation, and an analysis of the most profound ard complex senti- 
ments, the basest and the loftiest emotions. Scott distinguished 
vimself by depicting human nature at particular periods, by de - 
scr bing not only the interior, but the exterior, of bs person - 
ages, by giving local coloring : nd the language of the time Dic- 
kens excelled 1a the microscopie delineation of habits, gesture, 
and expression, Sucha style carried to extreme would become 
tedious, and could only be justified by success, and Dickens had 
marvellously succeeded. His works were like a religion which 
presented no salient points. but every feature of which was wor- 
thy of observation, To some it seemed intolerable that English 
novelists should pretend to be moralists; they held that art 
should describe the good and the bad indifferently selecting 
only what was marked and energetic. If moral considertions 
|were so predominant as to spoil the interest of the work and 
|render it heavy and pedantic, such a tone would certainly befit 
& sermon bet erthan a romance, and he should prefer novels 
evincing vivacity and gaiety. English novels, however, were 
fall of interest, imagination, wit and sublety; they were moral, 
not ty deliberation, but because their authors were honest men; 
their morality was not external, but from manly and 
| profo: ndly Christian hear s. The secret of the influence of the 
English novel was that it showed no base complaisance, did not 
flatter vice. and did not excite passions. It was esteemed in the 
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merely add that, in spite of the defects of the plan, which are | and in every instauce obedience should be enforced, even if the family circle because it was essentially moral, and inculcated 
obvious enough, Prof. Aytoun—an admirable judge—does not’ parent has to resort to Solomon's plan to do it, 





lrespect and admiration tor all that was honest, 
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United States Statistics For 


1874. 


While in come of the United States railroad 
companies are required to make annual returns 
of their operations to the State, and in a few 
States the reports required are such as to give a 
very complete view of the condition and busi- 
ness of the roads, the collection of the greater 
part of the railroad statistics of this country is 
yet a work of private enterprise and necessarily 
undertaken only as a means of profit. The re- 
turns, too, being furnished voluntarily by the 
railroad companies, some of them naturally fail 
to make them, and iti- sot possible to collect 
information as fally as if it were required by the 
State. Nevertheless, an approximation to com- 
pleteness has been reached, and the advanced 
sheets of the introduction to ‘* Poor’s Mannal ”’ 
for 1875-76, which have been kindly furnished 
us by the pulisher, indicate by the figures given. 
that only a very smal! proportion of tbe total 
mileage of the United States is omitted, and 
that the portion, probably, which has the 
smallest earnings, This year, as for the two 
previous ones, the ** Manual,’’ which is to be 
issued early next week, contains an intruduc- 
tory chapter, in which the great body of infor- 
mation collected is summed up and digested, as 
it were, 80 as to give a general view as accurate 
as pos:ible of the whole railroad system of the 
country, 

it must be borne in mind, however, that ow- 
ing to the system, or lack of system, with which 
reports are mde, the reports from which tbi- 
summary is prepared do not all cover the same 
period of time. The State reports cover years 
ending with June, with August, with September 
and December, while the companies, where 
State returns are oot required, make reports for 
fiscal ycare, ending with every month in the 
year. The reports are latest furni-bed, but 
while some of them may extend some months 
into 1875 others may be nearly a year older, so 
that while the year is called 1874, it fs only for 
convenience and because it represents the vear- 
est year. This, of course, cannot be remedied 
in any way or by any authority kuown to us at 
present. 

Of the figures given in the introduction, we 
present the most important below ; 

Length of road in 1874, 69,273 miles; in 1873, 
66,237 mites ; Increase, 3,086—besing 4.6 
rer cent. 

Aggregate cost in 1874, $4,221,763 594; in 1873, 
$3,784,543,034 ; Increase, $437,220, 560— 
being 11 6 per cent. 

Capital stock in 1874, $1,!90,997,486; in 1873. 
$1,047,638,584 ; Increase, $43,368, 902—be- 
ing 2.2 per cent. 

Debt, chiefly funded in the 1874, $2,230,766,- 
108; fn 1878 $1 836,204450; Lucrease, 
$393,861, (68 —being 21.4 per cent. 

Per cent. of debt to total capital in 1874 52 84; 
in 1873, 48.60; locrease, 4 34—b.ing 8.9 
p.r cent. 

Average cost per mile in 1874, $60 425; in 1873, 
$57,134 ; Increaee, $3,29!—being 57 per 
cent. 

Gross earnings in 1874, $520,466,016 ; in 1873. 
526,419,635 ; Decrease, $5,953 619—bving 
1,1 per cent, 

Gross earnings per mile in 1874, $7 513; in 
1873,7,948; Decrease, $435—being 6 5 pr. ct. 

Freight earnings in 1874, 879,466,935 ; in 1873, 
386,035,608 ; Decrease, $9,668 273 —being 
2.2 per cent. 

Passenger earniogs in 1874, $140,999 081 ; in 
1832, 187,384,427 ; Increase, $3,611,654— 
being 2.6 per cent. 

Working expenses in 1874, $330,895,058 ; to 
1873, $342,609 373; Decrease, $11,714,315 — 
being 3.4 per cent. 

Proportion of working expenses to receipts in 
1874, 63.55; io 1873, 65.10; Decrease, 
152—being 2.3 per cent. 

Net esrning in 1874, $189,570,958 ; in 1873, 
$183,810,262 ; Increase, $6,760,696—being 
3.1 per cent. 

Por cent. of gross earning to cost in 1874, 12.80; 
in 1873, 13.91; Decrease, 1.61—being 11.6 
per cent. 

Per cent. of net earnings to cost in 1874 4.50; 
in 1873, 4.85; Dciease, 0.36 -—being 7.2 
per cent. 

Average Cividend on stock in 1874 3.39; Ib 
1873 3.46 ; Decrease, 0.09—heing 1.7 per 


cent. 

Amonnt divided in 1874, $67,042 942 ; in 1873 
$67,129,709 ; Decrease, $77,767—being 0.1 
per cent. 

The changes sbown here ae an increase of 
4.6 per cent in the mileage reported aud of 11.6 
per cent, in capital invested ; a decrease of 1.1 
per cent. in gross earnings, and of 3.4 per cent 
in working expenses, with an iocresse of 3.1 per 
cent. in net earvinge. The percevtage of work- 
ing expenees to gross eernings fell from 66.10 tu 
€3 68, the proportion of gross earnings to total 
capital invested decreased 11 6 per cent. and of 
net earnings 7.2 per cent. |he average dividend 
was reduced from 3.45 to 3 39 pr cent. on the 
capital stock. A noticeable featare is the much 
greater relative incriase of debt than of etock, 
the proportions of the two to the total capital 
accor nt being more then reversed. It is p r- 
haps, a little rema:kable that while the freight 
esruings show a decrease of 2.2 per cent., par- 
seoger earnings have actually in‘r.ased by 2.6 
per cent., aud are 27.1 per cout. f the to al 
earnings in 1874 agaiuet .6.1 the previous yeur, 

The mileage and average cost and esrnings per 
mile forthe different sections of the country 
were a8 follows: 

Cost Receipts 


per mile, per mile. 
$42,862 $8,913 
102,408 14,486 
o4, 6,029 
35,978 3,870 
8,981 1 


Tu this division of States Maryland, the District 
of Colombia and West Virg nia are incladed with 
the four others more usaally known as the Mid - 
dle States The Western Sta'es begin with Oh'o 
and include all the States north of the Ohio 
River, with Missouri and Kansas, and all the 
Territories except Washington. ‘The Pacific 
States are those bordering on the Pacific, with 
Nevada, 

While the amount paid as dividends was 
equivalent to 3 39 per cent. on the total capital 
stock, it must not be concluded that ths net 
earnings were sufficient after paying interest on 
the debt. to pay such a dividend. To arrive at 
the average dividend which could be paid, it i+ 
neccssary to tak» account of the failures to pay 
interest on debt. The amount needed to pay in- 
terest would, if deducted from the $67,042 000 
paid io dividends, reduce it very materially. 
Estimating the average interest on the debt at 
74 per cent., which is probably net in excess of 
the real amount, and dedocting that interest 
from the net earnings, it would leave for divi- 
dends only $22 263,500, or loss than one-third of 
the amount actualy paid. 

The actual dividend payments were 12 88 p» 
cent. of the gross receipts, against 12.76 per 
cent, the previous year. There has, in fact been 
very little change among the dividend-paying 
companies* few or non» have been adde : to the 
list and not very many have dropped oat. 

A statement of the results per mile will show 
more clearly the average condition of the roads : 


1874. 1873, 


Capital invested ........$60,944 $57,134 
— . 29,402 
Devs. .cccccccccccccccece 83,208 27,732 
Grose receipts.......... 7 613 7 948 
Working expenses....... - 4,777 5,174 
Net earnings.........006- 2,736 2,774 
Average dividend........ . 968 1,013 
Pr ct. of working exnenser. 63 68 65 10 
Pr ct.ofnetear’gstocapital 4.60 4.85 
Average rate of dividend.. 3.39 3.45 


The proportion of new railroad was very much 
smaller last year than for several previous years. 
The year was one of genera! depression, and 
while the traffic returns are generally incom- 
plete, there was io all probability less traffic 
than in 1873, while on many roads of large busi- 
nesd there was a reduction of the average rates 
The year was not only one of light traffic, but in 
many cases of sharp competition for that traffic 
and consequent lower ratee. As was plainly in- 
dicated, however, bi returns that we have bere- 
tofore published, it has also been a year of de- 
creased expenses. This reeult has been gained 
partly by the general diminution of the cost of 
labor and materials, partly from the more gen- 
eral -in many cases the enforced—practice of 
strict economy in expenditure. Some of the de- 
crease has probably been made by starving the 
roads, which is anything but true economy; but 
rome of it let us hope, representsa real gain io 
methods of operation.—R R Gazatte, 





National Bank Circulation. 

Tos Report oF tne COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CurrEncy’ ~Lbe Comptroller of the Currency 
repcrts on July 6th, the amount of arddi- 
tional circulation issued in June at $1,615,- 
626, Legal tender 1otes deposited with 
the Treasurer to redeem circulation in the 
same period is $3,199 626. Additional ci:cnl.- 
tion isened +ince the passage of the act of June 
20:h, 1874, $11,601,892. Amount of circ lation 
destroyed and retired in the same time, $9,- 
627,066 skowing an actnal incresse of the Lank 
circulation in the year of $1,978.826 ‘The 
amount of legal 'ender no‘es deporited for the 
purpose of retiring the circulation s'nce the pa - 
sage of the sams act (June 20th, 1874) is $25 
523,057, and the amount eposi'ed by banks in 
liqu‘dstion previous to that date is $3 813 675. 
making a total of $29,336 732. Deducting trom 
th's amonot $9,627,066 (the amount of circula- 
tion permanently retired) will leive $19 709, G66 
of legal tender notes on deposit for the purpose 
of retiring circulation on July Ist. 





Repemprion or Fractionat Currexcy.—Uader 
the at of July 18tb, 1874, providing tor tue re- 
snmption of epecie payments the Treasary 
Department has dispose : of about $10,000,000 of 
the bonds known as ‘five per cents’’ anthor- 
iz:d by the act of Ja y 14th, 1870, and with the 
procceds bas purchased about $9,000,000 in sil- 
ver for the purpose of retirieg the fractional 
currency. 

—_—_—_—_———_——— 


Mirrit Carpets.—To M. J Benpaty, of No 112 
Folton Street, New York, belongs the credit of 
boilding op & branch of business, which is not 
only a grea’ raving to buyers of that necessary 
article of furniture —carpets—tot even to exten- 
sive dealers in that article. Mr. beudall’s ware 
rooms ere the repository of such carpets which 
have b en cut and made up by some large dealer 
for a purchaser who his, perhaps, given a larger 
order thau he is prepared to meet, and who, 
when the carpet is brought, is unable to pay 
for it Asa result, being unzaleable, it finds ite 
way to Bendall’s Azain, a carpet is ordered 
cut ard made op fra certain room bot threneh 
owe ciror it fails to fil, is refused vy the pu -| 
chaser, and is sold by the dealer to Ben dal, at a 
diecount. By this means be is enabled to offer 
to purchasers a ciecount of from 25 to 30 per 


and hae, by his honest and upright manner of 
doing business, built op a trade of which be may 





0,384 feel proud.—Home Journal, 


cent. upon new carpete, which will answer every 
purpose of thore made to order. Mr. Bendall is 
a courteous, rfined and cultivated gentleman, 2 9 


Confederate Money. 


IT3 INVALIDITY IN THE SETTLEMENT CF DEBTS 
DURING THE WAR—DEOQISION OF THE UNITED | 
STATES BUPREME COURT. | 


The Supreme Court in the case of Catherine | 
Frets, survivor, &c., agt. Ralph Stover, executor 
of Charles Stover. et al, an appeal from the Cii- 
cuit Court for the Eastern District of Virginie 
has rendered a decision as follows: 

The cont-oversy in this case grows out of » 
bond executed by Charles Stover to Frets and 
wife, on the 8th day of April, 1861, for $2.- | 
366 18, payable on or before the first day of 
March, 1853. The bond was executed in Fau- 
quier county, Virginia, where Stover lived, and 
was secured by a deed of trust on land in that 
county, both of which were delivered to Samuel 
Chilton by Stover on the day of their date. The 
execution and delivery of these oblizations were 
in purevance of a settlement made in the pre- 
cediug month of February, at Warrentown, 
Virginia, by Fretz and Stover of a long pending 
litigation. ‘The war of the Rebellion ensued 
soon alter this settlement, and all communica- 
tion ceased, and indeed became unlawful, be- 
tween Penneylvania and Virginia. After the 
war had closed, on inguiry it was found that 
Stover, a short time before the bond matured 
and in satisfaction of it, had paid to Chilton 
Virginis bank notes and Confederate payer at 
their nominal or par valye, and got p: ssersion 
of the bond or deed«f trust. Naturally, Fretz 
and wife were dissatisfied with these proceed- 
ings, and in repudiation of them they filed their 
bill in chancery t> set up the deed of tiust and 
have it enforced, ou the ground that Chilton 
had no authority to receive payment in such 
paper, vor S over the right to make it. The 
bill charges actual fraud between Chilton and 
Stover in this, that Stover, taking advantage of 
Chilton’s great pecuniary necessities, induced 
him to receive the paper at par io payment and 
diecharge of the bond. 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 


Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
vhe Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $206 each. 
Half ee 10 “ 
Quarter * 5 % 


The Industrial Exhibition Company will furnish agents 
with Circulars, etc., ete. 

Each newspaper publi hed in the town where agent is, 
located will, as so »n as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert.sing such ageucy and the Company, 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern- 
ments of issuing bonds when the prizcipal is made secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to thein- 
vestor $21—-one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200, 





Stover filed his answer denying that these 
payments were the result of an unlawful and 
fraudulent combination between the respondent 
and Chiltop, He insists, however, thit they 
were in law a full discharge and sitisfaction of 
the debt aod trust deed; but, if this were pot 
so that to the extent of the compensation due 
by Fretz and wife to Chilton for professional 
services, he ehould not be compelled to pay a 
second time. 

We are brooght directly to the question 
whether the p-ymen's by Charles Stover to 
Samuel Chilton were, under the circumstances 
sor‘ounding the yarties, of any validity. The 
decision is that the instructions given to Chil- 
ton by his client were pot applicuble to a state 
of war and that bis settle nent for money cur- 
rent in the Confederacy was void, and that 
Stover had poright to discharge the debt in 
anything but legal money of the United Statee, 
Reverced. 

. Mr. Jas'ice Davis delivered the opinicn of the 
urt 























‘SUMMER RETREATS. 


STOWK, VT. | 


N. P. KEELER, Manager. | 


THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESORI REOPENED 
JUNE lst, 1875, } 
\ 


250 rooms ‘The rooms are large and airy, lighted with { 
gas. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, eroquet groands, 
theatre and telegraph office. A g carriage road is | 
constructed to the summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
there is an excellent hotel. The walks and drives are 
unsurpassed. ‘The hotel will be kept in first-class style. 
Stages run to and from Waterbury in convection with all | 
trains. An addition of 55 rooms since last season. | 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatk Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY. | 


FI) & DOLLARS PEK ANNUM In Advanee + 








$500, $1,100, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000. 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of taking this small rate of interest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
thority to issue these bonds. The Legislature of the 


State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 


| the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 


estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

Every American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
succe sful termination. 


MOUN 7 MANSFIELD HOTEL Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 


an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “ [ aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world hag 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 


)try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 


people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interestel in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold, 

The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office, from where they can be supplied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 


will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO., 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order - charges paid by sender. 





profit, HE’S 





Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


eT 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF. MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! : 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


THE NO. is 39. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIP 








~ 


CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships- 
“BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, LOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 
Rates of Passage: 

D : Dur Ww , . 

PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage. —First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £158. : : togee: 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
FROW MEY YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $40, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commotion. 

Return ‘Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, ¢ ld additional. 

Steerace, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. : 

Through Bulls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. ’ . 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. te a 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N.Y 





CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 


New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 91 North River. N. Y.* 


. Saturday, July 17, at 3 P.M. 
rw Juy 24, at 10 A. M, 
iturday, July 31, at 3 P.M. 
s eee aturday, Aug. 7, at9 A. M. 
ETULIOPIA......s000--00+-.Saturday, Aug. 14, at 2 P.M. 
TE ; 3 i1E—T sGOW FERPOOL 
ATES OF PASSAGE—T0O GLASGOW ° LIVER! dL, 
TON DUN DERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST? : 


Cabin Passage—$75 to $9), currency. 


ELYSIA oe cocee 
CALIFORNIA.... 

VIOCTORIA.....- 
UTOPIA....+. 






INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 


Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com 
pany’s otlices, 7 Bowling Green, New Y« RK. 
HENDERSON BKROPHERS, Agents 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 


of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 





CANADA.,....06 
GREECE 
THE QUI 
ENGLAND. 
HELVETIA 

24 ERIN ccc ccccccece 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool........ e «-#70 and 380 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bnistol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
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INSURANCE,  - 


INSURANCE, 








| REMITTANCES 
‘To Great Britain and Ireland. 


 TAPSCOTTS 

‘Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 

86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest raves by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


— —_—————— 
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INSU. ANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 








(19 BRovAowAY, Ww. V. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 

NEW YORK, January Lith, 1875. 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 


tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstandmg Premiums Jar 1, 


IST fircccccccccccsecescscccsees $91,546 78 
Premiums received trom Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive.... 610,221 £9 





‘Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 77 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon uvLts 
OF VESSELS. << 

Vremiums marked off as earned during the 

PETIOU AS ADOVE.ceccecccecccecerccesscsees $642,795 58 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same period.......$469,583 11 

Keturn Premiums... .$82,786 4 

THE COMPANY HAS THK FOLLOWING ASSETS: 
Vash in Bank see seeescecececee $155,071 O1 

Jnited States and other stocks... .469,499 00 

ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 





$817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 

estimated At.cee ccccccesccccocccccccess 4€,018 93 


Total Assets.... seoccoccccccsccccooces $1,020,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of protits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 
FICALES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THe ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof. or their legal representatives, on and after 
CUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. he certificates to be pro- 
iuced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums tor 
the vear ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
entitled to partictpate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 





JOFLN K. MYERS,} 
IL. B, CLAFLIN, 

G .D. Il, GILLESPIE, 
4. 8. BARNES, 

WM.T BLODGETT'! 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 


THOS. B MERRICK, 
GEORGE A, MEYER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


ORGAN ZED, 184%. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
INLAND NAviGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TIN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway, 


Income For the Year 1874. 

For Pr , Extra P &e...... 6 $1,54z,132 00 
Por Interest....c. 00 ccccess srevereees ss 580,070 58 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... 253,458 4> 








we tee theese 


$2,405,6 0 73 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUILIPR coeee ecceereeceroness 
Pad ter Dividends, Returo 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cis, ani Interest on Div- 
derd. &« 


$54,254 09 


462,190 98 


a eee e en eeereeeeeee 


Tot»! amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 $8 
Paw ior “Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Fxaminers’ 
Fees, Commissions,...+¢... 295,508 53 
——ngacmmnenans $},253 939 £6 


Assets. 





ALEX. M. EARLE, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM, HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 

HENRY D. ROLPH, 

JOUN H. CLARK, 

pm as H. DUNHAM, 
SVi M. BATES 





hagen. 

‘the Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp or Finance, 
Littre Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 

have been constituted a Board of Finance 

for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas. 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 





with them at an early day. 
addressed to 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 


All letters 





RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 


A AUGUSTUS Low, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEMIAL READ, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Ilaux, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 


(oaa and Indemnity Company, 
129 Broadway corner Barclay Street, \N. ¥. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


ssausacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
Receive | EPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
oyiag U- TEREST on DAILY BALAN€ES, 
LLECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEAKING «. OUSE, 
Keceive TRUSTS and FINANOIAL AGENCIES 


<e~p trapefler-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEE» tor RALLRUADS and other corporations and for 














will do a favor to the Board by conferring | 


them on the subject will | Joun t. cneever, 


ndividuals. 
WILLIAM R, FOSTER, Pr>sident. 
AN JREW McKIN EY, VicePresites.i. 


| Lei XSC7 CRS 
'barles Stanton 4 
&be Devon, 


Deorge tr. Bissell, 
| Vilamil, Breeden 


Alexander E Orr 
Wilham B, Ogden, 
Aaron Claflin, 


‘ohn G. Hoyt, « H. Brown, 
| William roster, Jr Ohristopher Meyer, 
3. M. Van Nort, G, P. Lowr 


A. Makins 7 Wiiam H. Poster 


Cash in Bank. ‘Trust Company, 
and on hand....sece-e-sece 
Boods and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on tame ... . 5,58, 67 3 
Loans ou Policies in force... .. 2,274,738 08 
United States and New Youk 
State Stocks..c.e0... 0: sesee 
Quarterly send Semi-Annual 
iums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmis- 
BIOTL. 6. .eecereeess «tees 
femporary Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds (Marxet va'ue ot 


$60,320 .7 


70+,253 60 


513,COa 24 





the Securities, $301,278...... 614,°80 47 
Interest due to date, an 
other property ........s00 o« 26,705 95 





GroBs ABSOtS....-eee-cee..sseseees $Y, 690,75) 48 
Reserve —— for all policies 
in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,089 19 
Claims by death not yet due... 23,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid end all other 
liabi 198,°05 12 


WP enevescseces:¢.+<c00ee 





$7,852,078 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first- 
class Companies as to the following p rticulars : 

The large excess of Assets over its [ iabilities, 

The smal Ratio of Ex to Lacome, 

Care i the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 


8. 
The even and uninterrupteu success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century 
The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 
No portion of the business of this company has been 
derived from einsuring the msks of unsuccessful com 
panks. 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y¥. WEMPLE. Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 





JudIM T. BANKER, Seeretazy- 








HE WEMELE } aut, seorosaries 


1 


OFFIOE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
35 WHHMLL ATREELT. w. ¥. 


ze NEW YORK, Januury 2st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Compuny on the 3lsi December, 1874, ia published 
m conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 
Outstanding premiums December 3st, 1873. $246.9 0 93 
Premiums received from January }.tto De- 
C-mber 31. ty I8Tbeccerece coe sooese ce.» 13789 876 06 
Total Premiums..... ..-seeeceeeseee-$1,!2 5776 9) 


‘ 
’ 





Amount of premiums earned from Jenuary 
Ist to December 3ist, 1874. -..... ....... $1,401,019 20 
Less return premiums........e0-e0e.- 7,143 27 





Ne’ earned premiums........-...++000$! 313,615 93 
Paid during the same period : Losses, Com- 
Diissions, Expenzes and Re -Insurance, jess 
AGB cccccccececvevescoseccee-coceces.,, 485,108 BF 
$213,927 os 
Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 

August lst... .ccce....s soereoes $20,(00 Ov 


Paid c:sh rebat: ment to de:lers .... 





$155,755 29 

TL: Company hss the following Assets : 

Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $52,737 49 

United States, state, Bank and 

other Stocks.... sere ceseeee 406,7 0 OF 

Interest ‘ive on Investments .... 5,93 24 

Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... .... « 163,839 89 

Re-insurance and salvages due, and 

scrip of other companies ........ 38,212 00 






$597,662 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE \5) PER CENT. wil) 
be paid to the stockholiers, or their legal representatives 
on and after MONDAY. January 25th, 1875, 
TRUSTEES: 
FRANCOIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 
JOHN ©, WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
HENRY EYRE, 
JOSE?H SLAGG. 
FDWARD MEKRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
. EDGERTON. 


JAMES » RECLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JAS. D, FISH, 
KLLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN WURRAY, 
SAMUEL L. LAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 
N. L, McCREADY, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr. 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
J O8EPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. 8Corr, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
cone \ ice-President 
C, J. DWESPARD, Secretary. 


JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 
CHAKLES DIMON, 

















MANUFACTORY OF THE} 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. 


These Pens are comprised im 15 numbers ; of the Nume 
ben Onx Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing’ 
They are of superior English make, and are justly ccle- 
owated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness ot 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 
@SB™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 1 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. V., 


NOW READY! 


The TENTH EDITION, 
PRICE, - - 50 cents post free, 


of ENO’S Treatise on the 


STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS, 


Revised American Edition, 


by CASSIUS COOPER, 
Professor of Anatomy. 




















Published by the WILMER & ROGERS’ NEWS COM- 





PANY, 31 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


